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MAGAZINE 
BOX SCORI 
1950-1956, 


Magazines have scored a 22% gain in advertising pages 
since 1950. But the gain shown by magazines in the news 
and management field is more than double that figure—a 
healthy 48.6%. In both fields “U.S.NEws & WorxLp 
ReEpor?r” stands out—in first place. 


U.S.News & World Report 


. leads the news and management field in 
advertising page gains. 
. leads all magazines in advertising page gains. 
. leads the field in net paid circulation gains. 
. . leads the field in newsstand sales gains. 


There is good reason why these facts of record are what 
they are. “U.S.NeEws & Worip REport”’ concentrates 
exclusively on the essential news—original and useful 
news which can be found nowhere else. As a result, it has 
attracted—and only through the most voluntary 
circulation methods—a bigger and bigger market of 
America’s high-income managerial men of 

importance and their families. 


An advertising dollar invested in “U.S.NeEws & WoriLp 
REPORT’ buys more managerial circulation, and more 
families with incomes of $7,500 or more and $10,000 or 
more than in any other magazine in the field. More and 
more major companies realize the efficiency, the economy, 
the effectiveness of advertising in “U.S.News & Wortp 
Report.” It covers—and converts—their 

very best prospects. 


Put its unique advertising power behind your 
selling efforts—now. 


...@ market not duplicated by any other magazine in the field oo 


TOP 10 MAGAZINES 
IN PAGE GAINS 
1950 vs. 1956 
Page Gain 


oo USNS WR. 5¢ 2k ee 2,088.00 
. BUSINESS WEEK ...... 2,075.16 
~ NEW:YORKER.. cc eeer 1,415.13 
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ADVERTISING 


A new era 
in retailing? 


Two auto 
makers stress 
prices: 
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Now that the bloom seems off the business boom, you can look to a new era in 
retailing. Formerly devoted to trading consumers up to more luxurious products, 
marketers now seem anxious (at least in part) to reverse the trend, are putting 
more emphasis on lower-priced product lines. 


One of the first signs was General Electric’s decision last year to make sweeping 
price reductions on its small appliances—and it did it by cutting the traditional 
profit margins for GE itself, its distributors and its dealers. The emphasis 
obviously is toward lower unit profit but higher volume. 


Although GE has since raised prices, it has retained the cuts in margins. Now 
others are following suit: Hoover Co. on one vacuum cleaner and several small 
appliances; Schick and Remington Rand on electric razors; Dormeyer on small 
appliances. 


Another indication of the “trading down” trend is the introduction of price leader 
lines. Maytag is doing this with a new lower-priced washer; Hoover with a 
floor polisher. 


Further, this trend to “trading down” will continue as business conditions tighten. 
Dun & Bradstreet’s latest survey of businessmen’s expectations, for example, 
reveals most executives think profit margins are due for further whittling down 


in 1957. 


At least two automobile manufacturers have turned to “price advertising” in their 
newspaper ads, and indications are that more will follow. 


GM’s Buick Division and Chrysler Corporation’s DeSoto and Chrysler Divisions 
are currently running newspaper ads in which a suggested list price stands out in 
bold type. The motive is twofold: 1) to help eliminate some of the public 
confusion over auto prices, and 2) to help build floor traffic by appealing to 
buyers with the lowest priced model in the line. 


Buick may also have adopted price advertising as an effort to offer more 
competition to Plymouth, which is pushing into the number three best-selling slot 
behind Ford and Chevrolet. 


The industry, meanwhile, is getting ready for the usual spring buying splurge—and 
hoping that it comes. Interest is also building in Ford Motor Company’s new 
Edsel, which—despite published reports to the contrary—will not be introduced until 
late summer or early fall (Tide—Nov. 23, 1956). 


If the Edsel sells more than 200,000 units a year, as Edsel general manager Richard 
E. Krafve predicts, it will make the car number eight in sales in the U.S.—a 
remarkable accomplishment for a newly introduced car in its first year. 


New products 
coming up: 


A&P set 
to test 
TV sets: 


Ronson 
joins trend 
to trade-ins: 


Ronson last month announced a flat $5 trade-in on its new table lighters for ¥ 4 


Lever Bros. (New York) is test marketing colored Lux. The regular white bar, 
went into gold foil wrapper one year ago, now is joined by pink, green, yellow 
and blue Lux—each wrapped in foil to match. Ads (via J. Walter Thompson) - 
include four-color newspaper pages in the test cities (Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia & St. Paul), tout “Mix and match colors with your bathroom decor 
When distribution expands, the new colors will be advertised on Lux Video Thea 
Price: within 1 to 2¢ of white Lux’s 3 for 26¢. a 


Citrus Corp. of America (Boston) is introducing pure concentrated lemon j juice 1 in 
Easy Juicer—a plastic squeeze container shaped like a lemon. A thin green cz 
covers the top, fits over an explanatory leaflet shaped like a lemon leaf. Price: | 
Advertising will await wider distribution (via Boston’s Bennett & Northrop, I; 


Quality Importers, Inc. (New York), March 1 will introduce a 94.4 proof distille 
London dry gin called Ambassador as a companion to its Ambassador scotch. . 
upright square bottle with a blue-gray label, the gin will retail in the Beefea 
House of Lords price range ($5.50). After more than three years’ preparation for. j 
marketing, Quality will begin distribution of the new gin with full-page news] spe 
ads (via Richard K. Manoff, Inc.). 


q 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. (New York), which has been test-selling Emerson radi 


in some outlets (Tide—January 11), appears set for the next logical move: selling 
Emerson TV sets. 


Reports circulating in the grocery trade indicate TV sets soon will go on sale i n 
selected A&P stores (probably in the south) considerably under the Emerson lis 
price range of $150 to $200. A&P officials have refused to comment all along a 
the company’s decision to stock non-food and soft-good items after a long holdouty 
(Tide—November 9, 1956). But a representative of one TV set manufacturer 
reported his company also has been approached by A&P, said, “A&P radio sale 
evidently were good and above expectations, so it’s just natural theyll now tr y 
But we've also been getting nibbles from other chains.” 3 


Another spokesman said if TV set sales “go over” like the radio sales, “you prob: 
can expect A&P to be selling some small appliances on a reduced price volt 


basis, too.” 
J 


'@ 


‘« 


Look for table lighter manufacturers to join the trade-in trend if egliae to 4 
Ronson’s new offer sparks sales. 


purchasers turning in any automatic (push-in) Ronson pocket lighter or any Ameri 
made table lighter. So far, advertising (via Norman, Craig & Kummel) has beet 
restricted to business papers and Ronson’s TV commercials on Playhouse 90. 


While other manufacturers say only that they are observing results, the promotit 
seems a sure bet to go industry-wide like the electric shaver allowances. Ft 
the action should spark morale among dealers whose sales are squeezed by di 
house competition. Ronson’s table line includes 29 models (11 in sets) in price | 
range $12 to $32.50. oan 
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TIDIN 


toms away 


Well, the promoters have discovered 
e atomic age. The report that follows 
fair warning—in a couple of senses 
the word. 

Los Alamos for the promoters, in 
se the historians care, was Chicago. 
meéebody had to think up something 
fferent for the winter furniture mart, 
id somebody did. “Come,” said a 
eathless invitation from Kelvinator, 
d “see the world’s first kitchen to 
ovide for foods preserved by atomic 
ergy.” 
Curiosity being our middle name, 
ere we were in nearly no time casing 
e Kelvinator exhibit on the Merchan- 
se Mart’s 11th floor appliance sec- 
m. Along an entire side of the ex- 
pit, ranged in close array, were a 
»del cyclotron, an authentic geiger 
unter, miniature reactors, a rack of 
ephones which gave out with atomic 
ssertations when placed to the ear, 
d a plump youth of 11 or so, happily 
ndling a glowing isotope. “Don’t get 
ured,” he comforted us “it isn’t live.” 
At the rear of the exhibit we found 
r Atoms for Living kitchen which 
nsisted of two paneled walls, a table 
d a lady—the whole shebang in vari- 
s shades of blue. When a little knot 
spectators (presumably buyers prom- 
d a preview of appliances they'll be 
cking “five to 15 years from now”) 
1 gathered, the lady in blue began 
push buttons (we counted at least 
) and appliances began to issue from 
7 all of the usual variety except 


an “atomic” refrigerator. That 
ed out, disappointingly, to be a 
tangular plastic box, divided into 
r rectangular sections, each of which 
yarently can be cooled to a different 
perature for the various refrigera- 
demands of irradiated food. We 
ird (from Lt. Col. George Donald 
the Army’s Quartermasters if you 
st know) that food preserved by 
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heavy doses of irradiation doesn’t need 
refrigeration at all, that food preserved 
with lighter doses will stay fresh for 
several weeks with usual refrigeration 
and that it all doesn’t matter anyway 
since the future of preservation by 
irradiation is exceedingly dim at the 
moment because of chemical changes 
irradiation brings in the food. But 
why begin a new age by quibbling? 

With the cyclotron thrashing, the 
geiger counter sputtering and the azure 
lady still clicking her miraculous but- 


tons, the furniture mart had never 
seemed so much like—well, like Disney- 
land. Which reminds us, Disneyland is 
where the Atoms for Living kitchen is 
ultimately destined. It will be incorpo- 
rated into a plastic House of Tomorrow 
to be erected there this spring. There 
it’s sure to endear itself to countless 
small fry. We couldn't help feeling 
it had turned up at the furniture mart 
by mistake. 


Passing patois 


For the third consecutive year, Holi- 
day magazine has published its annual 
tribute to the Society for Preservation 
of Advertising Jargon. The tribute 
comes in the form of a diary for the 
advertising man, with each page bear- 
ing one of those gems extracted from 
the adman’s vocabulary. 

Holiday’s 1957 lexicon of advertising 
lingo, however, is a little different from 
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the past two years; this time, the 
language is contributed by the inhabi- 
tants of the Madison avenues and 
Michigan boulevards themselves. None 
of this “overheard in a bar” business; 
now the slick sayings and winsome 
witticisms come straight from the ad- 
man’s mouth. We salute this movement 
toward authenticity, and add a sugges- 
tion: how about a time capsule, buried 
deep in the ground (under, say, J. 
Walter Thompson’s offices) where fu- 
ture generations of advertising men can 
look back on such latter-day Holiday- 
published quips as: 

e Package deal (A device for neatly 
separating advertiser from his money 
in one lump, instead of in dribs and 
drabs). 

e Take it to the lab and see if it’s a 
mushroom or a toadstool (Birth of a 
great new scientific concept). 

e The ads are beautiful (In fact, 
they’ve practically reached the cancel- 
lation state). 

e We've got the motor running, but 
the mixture is a little rich (Back to % 
pages). 

e The agency just exploded our lotus 
blossom (Hand me another Miltown). 

e Let’s drive it into the parking lot 
and see if we dent any fenders (Maybe 


theyll go for the crocheted eye patch). 
e Here’s the latest word from the 
couch (I was just reading about motiva- 
tion research last night). 

© Let’s do straight up and down re- 
search (Show it to the elevator oper- 
ator). 
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¢ Compound fracture (Five account 
executives laughing at one client’s 
joke). 

© We've got a real merchandising pack- 
age for you (Four martinis, steak din- 
ner and floor show). 

e Ours is an intangible service (We 
can’t guarantee anything but a bill 
every month). 

¢ That’s the way the banana peels 
(The release will say we resigned the 
account). 

e In summary, this campaign adheres 
to every principle of sound advertising 
(Don’t blame us if it flops). 


Tail fins to port 


In addition to sore feet, our trip 
through the National Motor Boat Show 
in Manhattan last month left us with 
another pain: the styling ideas of De- 
troit automakers are going to sea. All 
about the four floors of the mammoth 
Coliseum we saw sleek, triple-toned 
power boats, equipped with rakish seat 
covers and wrap-around windshields. 
One runabout, hawked as “the Cadil- 
lac model” by an ebullient salesman, 
sported tail fins that would make even 
a Detroiter blush with envy. Even out- 
board motors have caught the color 
frenzy, Johnson and Evinrude in par- 
ticular. Mercury, further, has an out- 
board motor that looks like a portable 
TV set with a propeller on it. 

Well, we're the last one to object to 
manufacturers giving the public what 
it wants, but we worry from our ex- 
perience at the boat show that the 
sameness affliction in auto and ap- 
pliance styling may grip the boat in- 
dustry. In fact, this incipient trend 
(which undoubtedly will grow) drove 
us to thinking about a man stepping out 
of hhis kitchen of look-alike appliances 
in his look-alike split-level into his look- 
alike car to drive to his boat that 
looks like everybody else’s. 

We also think boats which look alike 
run counter to one of the major moti- 
vations for purchase of a boat: the 
desire for individuality and escape from 
sameness in everyday living. According 
to . researcher Emest Dichter, boat- 
buying today is part of the mass urge 
to find peace and contentment, the 
achievement of individuality. 

We can only hope that boat makers 
won't get carried away with auto styl- 
ing and so hurt a market with a tre- 
mendous sales potential. We realize 
mass production is necessary, but on 
the styling front we think it must be 


handled with a finesse not necessarily 
found in Detroit which will preserve 
boating’s individual quality. 


Capped 


For reasons we'd rather not mention 
here we had occasion the other day to 
visit a gathering of dentists. We wan- 
dered guiltily about peering at new- 
fangled plates and such when an ex- 
hibit called: Dentifrice Advertising 
Claims hit us right in the teeth. It fea- 
tured a display of toothpaste ads, ac- 
companied by the American Dental 
Association’s comments on the ad 
claims. ; 

For example, next to an Ipana ad 
which stated solemnly: “WD-9 is the 
simple name for sodium lauryl sulphate. 
It foams into tiny. crevices between 
the teeth where even your tooth brush 
can’t reach—and destroys bacteria that 
cause cavities,” the association com- 
mented acidly: “Most foaming agents 
like “WD-9’ are antibacterial. There is 


WD-9 
DESTROYS 
BACTERIA... 


no adequate proof that this helps pre 
vent decay.” 

Then there was an ad for Super 
Amm-I-Dent which read something like 
a testimonial for the fountain of youth. 
“FLUORIDINE’S MAGIC DISCOV- 
ERED” (picture of child at drinking 
fountain), and “FLUORIDE’S MAGIC 
CAPTURED IN A TOOTH PASTE.” 
Next to this was ADA’s curt reply: 
“Water fluoridation—not fluoride tooth- 
paste—has proven value in preventing 
decay.” 

Underlying most of the ADA’s com- 
ments on the ad claims is the suggestion 
that no one has ever proved them. 
We've often wondered ourselves just 
who are those starry-eyed, white- 
frocked doctors and dentists whom the 
ads picture as spending their days run- 
ning hundreds of tests. The association 
gave them short shrift. Said an AMM-I- 
Dent ad about its tooth saving proper- 
ties: “Test after test by dentists prove 
it.” Said the ADA waspishly: “Not one 
dentist has published a report of a 
clinical test of Super Amm-I-Dent with 
Fluoride.” 


An ad for Crest claimed modestly 
“Dentists tested Crest for three year 
with 5,763 people. No toothpaste stop 
all decay . . . but Crest set decay pre 
vention records never approached b: 
any other toothpaste.” And the com 
ment: “The Council on Dental Thera 
peutics considers these tests inadequat 
and inconclusive.” 

Finally, capping the display was 
testimonial of ADA’s own, “It’s th 
brushing not the toothpaste tha 
counts.” That did it. We crept out be 
fore anybody asked what _ busines 
we're in. 


Caviar emptor 


In our burgeoning metal file besid 
a can of unused lighter fluid (meant fa 
our “Miss Miami Beach Welcomes You 
Zippo which we never got around f 
filling) is a crusty vanilla folder tagge 
“Memorable Christmas Ads.” Unlik 
most of our files, it is remarkabl 
empty. Only two thin tear sheets re 
miserably in it. Both ads we save 
from a few seasons back. One was pub 
lished by Tiffany’s in The New Yorke 
“Diamond necklaces, $35,000 each, n 
mail orders accepted.” And the oth 
was by Nieman-Marcus of Dal 
“Diamond necklaces, $35,000 each 
while they last 3 for $100,000.” 

We've always intended to check u 
on sales, but we never have. Howeve 
every yuletide we've kept our eye ope 
for more of the same and about : 
weeks ago were rewarded with th 
little item from a Minneapolis papel 
“Gold-plated garbage can filled wit 
caviar, only $12,125.49 delivered . . 
Andersons .of Minnesota . . . 241 
Hennépin 5 . «PR 72369500 

Intrigued, we decided this time 
check up so we sent our Minneapol 
man out to see the Andersons. He fr 
ported back quite disconsolately th 
Mrs. “Bud” Anderson boldly admii 
the whole thing was a joke—that the a 
was only designed to call attention 
the store which her husband ope 
every Christmas to sell and distribu 
fancy jams and jellies for a_ loc 
farmer producer. “Although we real 
had no gold-plated garbage cans 
caviar ready for delivery, we w 
prepared to do so if someone real 
placed an order. We did get son 
‘orders’ but they were all gags, too.’ 
Anyway, the $12,000 price is outlan 
ish. You know it probably would cos 
only $1,000 to plate the can and $200 
to fill it with caviar.” 

Well, we don’t know what the Bett 
Business Bureau might say about such 
an ad, but we’ve got our scales 1 
Not that we mind being hoodwinké 
but the ad offended our risibilities right 
from the start just contemplating cavial 
in a garbage can. ; | 
| 
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by Lawrence M. Hughes 


4 hes Coca-Cola Co. is out to recap- 
ture its traditional half of soft drink 
industry sales. In just two years 
Coke has taken almost as many new 
steps—in management, sales organiza- 
tion, bottler development, packaging 
and advertising—as in all its preceding 
69 years. And while some of them 
are still barely started, Hammond B. 
Nicholson, board chairman, and Wil- 
liam E. Robinson, president, will have 
some pretty good news about 1956 for 
stockholders for the year 1956, 


> In January, 1955, some Coke bot- 
tlers were saying privately that “the 
only thing wrong with Coca-Cola is 
Pepsi-Cola.” That was the month when 
Robert Winship Woodruff, for 32 years 
Mr. Coca-Cola, retired as board chair- 
man (but continued as chairman of 
the finance committee), and Nicholson 
moved up and Robinson moved in. 

Pepsi-Cola was, in fact, doing fine, 
but more of the reasons for Coke’s de- 
clining share of the soft drink market 
were of its own making. Even with 
40% of the industry, Coca-Cola would 
have to be better organized to move 
faster in its ever-changing market. 

It is, in fact, moving faster and show- 
ing an increasing awareness of the 
sociological phenomena which have 
had such far-reaching effects on buying 
patterns. But the Coca-Cola formula 
is a careful blending of consistency, 
continuity and conservatism, which all 
the recent innovations will not alter. 

First of all, the company continues 
to make and sell only one product to 
the same group of bottlers and jobber 
customers. Second, just about the 
same men (with Robert Woodruff stil] 
“available for consulation”) are stil] 
running the show. Among the 15 of- 
ficers, the only non-Coca-Cola veterans 
are Bill Robinson, a former newspaper 
publisher (New York Herald Tribune) 
and public relations advisor (chairman 
of Robinson-Hannagan) Curtis H. 
Gager, who spent nearly all his busi- 
ness life with General Foods before 
becoming _ sales vice-president for 
Coca-Cola in mid-1955. 

Consumers may now choose among 
three sizes of Coke bottles—regular, 
King and Family. But the green bot- 
tles are still in the Gibson-gir] shape, 
and Coke itself is still the same as that 
concocted and first offered in May 
1886, by Dr. John S. Pemberton, an 
Atlanta pharmacist. Through 66 of 
these 71 years just two men—Asa C. 
Candler and, later, Robert W. Wood- 
ruff—have held a strong hand on- both 
the product and the policies. 

A new pre-mix machine for dispen- 
sing Coke in paper cups in ball parks 
and other places where refrigeration 
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“< ... the saying was that the only thing 


wrong with Coca-Cola is Pepsi-Cola, 


but new management, 


new thinking is changing that... 


is available but plumbing is not, in- 
tensifies what Robinson calls Coke’s 
“relentless pursuit of optimum avail- 
ability.” Even before pre-mix adds sub- 
stantially to the total, Coke already is 
being sold through 1,600,000 outlets 
in the U.S. and many more in some 100 
other countries. 


-» Coke will continue to be advertised 
with customary restraint. But last 
March McCann-Erickson, Inc., was ap- 
pointed agency for the company and 
most of its bottlers throughout the 
world, to succeed D’Arcy Advertising 
Co., which had held the bulk of the ac- 
count for 49 years. The new size bot- 
tles, the new pre-mix, the new oppor- 
tunities and some strong new competi- 
tion, especially from Pepsi-Cola, are 
combining to shift the company’s own 
advertising emphasis from a long-term 
and national policy to a flexible 
and local policy. The combined com- 
pany and company-bottler coopera- 
tive budget for 1957 will reach a 
record $30,000,000. Coke is replacing 
homeyness with high style as its ad- 
vertising theme and the pictures of the 
middle income sitting room with Coca- 
Cola are giving way to ones of the 
world’s. more _ sophisticated _ play- 
grounds. 

For a lot of this a former Coca-Cola 
executive named Alfred N. Steele is 
inclined to take a large measure of 
credit. Steele moved from Coke into 
Pepsi-Cola in 1950 and is now Pepsi’s 
board chairman and chief executive. 
In his last annual report he boasted 
of “a. rate of [sales] increase approxi- 
mately double that . . . for the industry 
as a whole.” Each month sinice Septem- 
ber, 1950, our sales have exceeded 
those for the corresponding month of 
the, preceding year. 

“These increases came despite re- 
vitalized, large-scale competitive activi- 
ties [by Coca-Cola], built on new 
bottle sizes in imitation of our own, 
and on many marketing activities simi- 
latpte OUTS. as mee 


> While Pepsi by no means comes 
close to Coca-Cola sales, Coke no 
longer refers to it smugly as a small 
nuisance. Under Steele, Pepsi’s volume 
is reported to have risen from some- 
thing less than 20%, to 40% of Coca- 
Cola’s. 

Neither Coke nor Pepsi reveal dollar 
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a new agency and 
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sales, but these figures are probably 
close: in 1954 Pepsi’s $74,000,000 was 
30% of Coke’s $244 million. In 1955 
Pepsi’s $89,000,000 came to 35% of 
Coke’s $253 million. Robinson says 
that Coke’s gallonage in 1956 rose 8% 
to an all-time high. At that rate Coke’s 
dollar sales were $273 million. No one 
at Pepsi-Cola will discuss the com- 
pany’s full year trend, but for nine 
months of 1956 Steele claimed record 
sales. Consequently if Pepsi achieved 
40% of Coke’s total for the full year, 
its volume was $109 million. This 
would have been an increase from 1955 
of 22%, or nearly three times Coke’s 
rate of gain. 

In profits Pepsi expanded even more 
spectacularly—until 1956. Net income 
after taxes rose every year, from 
$1,2000,000 in 1950 to $9,400,000 in 
1955. However, in the first nine 
months of 1956 Pepsi’s earnings were 
$7,200,000 compared to $7,800,000. 
for the first nine months of 1955. If 
that ratio held in the fourth quarter 
(a slack period for soft-drink sales), 
Pepsi’s 1956 earnings were $8,600,000, 
or 9% less than 1955. 

Meanwhile, Coke’s all-time record 
earnings of just $37,700,000 were made 
in 1949, just before Al Steele’s “new” 
Pepsi-Cola got off the ground. Since 
then Coke’s shareholders seem to have 
lost just about as much as Pepsi’s have 
gained. But after a $27,500,000 
profit in 1955, Coke’s earnings, Bill 
Robinson estimates, rose “54% to 6%,” 
or to more than $29,000,000. Thus 
Coke continues to make money at more 
than three times Pepsi’s rate. 


> Equally important, Coke has even 
more money to throw into the fight 
if the going gets rougher. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, Coca-Cola showed $100 
million in working capital, with a 
nearly five to one current ratio of assets 
to liabilities; a net worth of $188 mil- 
lion; no long-term debt, and total as- 
sets of $244 million (including $40,- 
091,427 for “formulae, trade-mark and 
good will—at cost,” which doubtless 
still keeps Asa Candler’s heirs in pin 
money). 

On the same date Pepsi-Cola re- 
ported $18,500,000 working capital; 
a current ratio of assets to liabilities of 
slightly better than two to one: a net 
worth (after $2,000,000 still unpaid on 
long-term debt) of $37,000,000, and 


| 

total assets of $58,000,000. Pep: 
marked down “trade-marks, formula 
and good will” to $1, but include 
among its liabilities some $2,700,00 
of “customers deposits on bottles an 
cases’—which Coke did not. One othe 
vital statistic for whatever slugginj 
may be done from here on in: Coke 
earned surplus of $161 million wa 
more than five times Pepsi’s $30,000, 
000. 
Another important factor in this mai 
keting battle is the strength for Coca 
Cola’s roots. In 1891 Asa Candler a 
Atlanta became sole owner of Coca 
Cola, selling his syrup in red _ barrel 
to soda fountains. In 1899 Coke wa 
first bottled informally at Vicksburg 
(Miss.); then Candler awarded perpet 
ual contracts to two young Chattanoog 
lawyers, Benjamin F. Thomas an 
Joseph B. Whitehead, to bottle hi 
beverage through most of the U. 
When Whitehead went to Atlanta 
Thomas continued in Chattanooga 4 
Coca-Cola’s key customer. An early 
sociate of Thomas was one J. T. Luptot 
and a few months ago his son, John 7 
Lupton, was elected a director of the 
Coca-Cola Co. 
The Thomas Co. bought Candler 
syrup at $1 a gallon. In time th 
Thomas rights were subdivided int 
several “parent bottlers” regions, an 
these were again divided into the cut 
rent U.S. total of 1,100 bottlers, 
which Coca-Cola itself now owns mor 
than 30. But the syrup was still sol 
to the “parents” for resale to the others 
In recent years Coca-Cola has a 
quired five of the six parent bottlers: 
all but the Thomas Co. of Chattanoog: 
Thomas continues to serve bottlers ; 
all or part of 16 states, between Mis 
issippi and Michigan and South Car 
lina and New York, including the Ne 
York metropolitan area. 
In 1921, when the price of sug; 
soared, Coca-Cola persuaded the pat 
ent bottlers to pay $1.17% a gallonsl a 
cluding 5¢ for advertising, and to pa 
6¢ for every 1¢ the price of sugar e€ 
ceeded 7¢ a pound. ; 
Two years earlier Candler had sol 
his Georgia-incorporated business to 
new Coca-Cola Co. of Delaware. Shai 
were issued to the public and lis 


on the New York Stock Exchange. ] 
since 1922 this company has bee 
owned primarily by Coca-Cola Inte 
national Corp., the largest owne 
which was and is Robert W. Woo 
ruff. Over 35 years, through conve 
sion of one share of International in 
eight of Coca-Cola, International h 
been liquidating. It now holds le 
than 30% of Coca-Cola. But Woodrt 
kept control. 

By 1927 syrup sales for bottling ¢ 
ceeded those for fountains. Toda 
while at a record level, the founta 
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lume is only 20% of the U.S. total. 
Fountain syrup is sold to 2,000 job- 
ts, who serve 130,000 retailers. Cost 
_ jobbers—for .many years $1.70 a 
llon—was raised in 1954 to $1.80, 
ss a 10% trade and 2% cash discount. 
ne differential between jobbers and 
ttlers, says Robinson, is mainly due 
the cost of packaging: fountain 
rup is delivered in 1 gal. glass jugs, 
d bottler syrup in 55-gal. returnable 
1inless steel drums. 
While franchises of U.S. bottlers are 
erpetual,” jobber agreements are on 
| “at will” basis. Foreign bottling 
unchises are short-term but renew- 
le (incidentally, since 1940 the for- 
gn share of Coca-Cola’s sales and 
ofits has risen from 10% to nearly 
)7o.) 
In 100-odd countries the Coca-Cola 
sport Corp. sells concentrate, not 
rup, to 430 bottlers. Often Coca- 
la will start a foreign plant and then 
ll it to nationals, continuing to pro- 
Je advertising, marketing and techni- 


| aid. 
In countries where currencies are 
metimes blocked, Robinson has “not 
Id back on our marketing effort. The 
tual amount of blocked currencies is 
w small, partly because we are plow- 
x back a substantial amount of our 
mings.’ ” Export earnings are included 
Coke’s consolidated report only after 


being paid as dividends in U.S. dollars. 

Coke’s continuity stems from the 
board of directors, which embraces, 
among others, R. W. Woodruff and his 
brother George, Charles H. Candler, 
John T. Lupton, and such retired Coca- 
Cola executives as Harrison Jones. 
Some other veteran directors are Rich- 
ard R. Deupree of Procter & Gamble 
and Bernard F. Gimbel of Gimbel 
Bros. The only active Coca-Cola offi- 
cer on the board of directors is Robin- 
son. 

There are a dozen vice-presidents, 
among them Curt Gager, for sales; 
Felix W. Coste, for merchandising; E. 
Delony Sledge, for advertising, and 
Lewis M. Dugger, for market research. 
Robinson, Gager and Coste make their 
headquarters in New York; Sledge and 
Dugger in Atlanta. Also in New York 
is the headquarters of Coca-Cola Ex- 
port and its veteran board chairman 
James A. Farley. 

The business formula developed by 


Candler and Woodruff was as change- 


less, though not as secret, as the for- 
mula of Coke itself. Candler, Woodruff 
and a lot of their associates did all 
right by it, and among the bottlers it 
created “2,000 millionaires.” For long 
decades Woodruff would no more 
change the 6%-oz. bottle than he 
would tamper with Pemberton’s original 
Coke recipe (the two existing copies 
of which are said to be kept in two 


safe deposit boxes in two different 
banks, known entirely by only two liy- 
ing people). 


> Robinson will emerge as the hero, 
or the fall guy, for whatever changes 
the last two years have launched. Early 
in 1955 tests of larger bottles got under 
way in 10 company-owned bottling 
plants in different parts of the country. 
Some plants worked on the king or 
10 or 12-0z. size, some on the 26-oz. 
family size, and one on both. Coca-Cola 
emphasized “savings” to bottlers and 
consumer from reduced packaging 
costs. “Within three months,” says 
Robinson, “sales results warranted our 
adding independent bottlers for the 
new sizes.” 

By January, 1956, 40% of the 1,100 
U.S. bottlers had introduced one or 
more of the new sizes, and bottlers in 
Canada, Mexico, the Philippines and 
elsewhere were promoting them. 

Last year Coca-Cola sought to enlist 
85% of all U.S. bottlers into this pro- 
gram—and got about 80% of them. 
Bottlers were to seé to it that there 


would be “at least two bottle sizes 
of Coca-Cola in every consumer re- 
frigerator. . A thristy teen-ager, or 


an adult engaged in hard physical 
labor, can make short work of a king 
size at one sitting. The family size 
serves the family meal or party occa- 
sion.” 


Vewest Coke campaign strives to connect the drink with sophisticated, smart people 


Brick af aetixt Fa 


AAA 
(VAAL AAAAAT 
00, AAA 
AA 
i O41 DAS ALATA 
omy 4 Hehned 


A ‘gratigus 
social custom. 


» be mnove Hiri 160 countries tomy .. 


Te exgogment ae e fee-vatd Cace- Cele hues become a wniversat adlpanet to Mie art oF goad Livin. 


e.. SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


Have @ Cube. enjoy the Trent toved aparkting drink i alt the worth 
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A pleasant family gets together... 


a famous beverage joins in . .. sringing ite own inimuabte taste 
' to the cheerful moment. Have a Coke... 


as eo many people do... over 80 million knwe a day. 


@ SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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«| . not homeyness but high style, not 


the parlor but the playground are Coke’s 


new advertising themes .. . 


> But privately Robinson admits that 
“in some markets there’s no demand 
for the larger sizes. Sales of the family 
size particularly depend on whether 
people drink Coca-Cola at meals. . . 
New York is a ‘family-size market.” 
Coca-Cola thinks that the recent 
canned soft drink spurt, abetted by 
Walter Mack, former head of Pepsi- 
Cola, has fizzled out. Coke is canned 
for members of the armed forces, but 
only, emphasizes Robinson, as a matter 
of convenience. “We have no present 
plans to introduce Coca-Cola in cans 
to civilian markets, here or aboard.” 
Under the pre-mix program, also 
launched in 1955, local bottlers prepare 


James A. Farley 
Export board chairman 


and package beverage Coca-Cola: in 
stainless-steel tanks for dispensing in 
paper cups at places where crowds as- 
semble. As dispensing aids Coca-Cola 
offers a rubber-tired trailer, a cup 
vendor, counter unit and carry-pack. 
One-fourth of all U.S. bottlers took on 
pre-mix in 1955, and half of all 1,100 
now offer it. 

Meanwhile, the number of bottling 
plants that prepare Coke, here and 
abroad continues to expand. 

Coke has long been the most widely- 
sold U.S. product. Even the uniquitous 
Jim Farley admits to having visited 
bottlers on only four of the six con- 
tinents where it is offered: the two 
Americas, Africa and Europe. He has 
yet to supervise personally operations 
in Asia and Australia. While Coke is 
consumed on the seventh continent, 
Antarctica, it is not yet packaged there. 

The number of U.S. bottlers has long 
stayed at 1,100. But “a lot of them are 
opening new or branch plants all the 
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time.” On the other hand, Coca-Cola 
issued 16 new franchises abroad in 
1956, and this year plans to sign 20 
more. 

A year ago Coca-Cola created a 
(U.S.) Bottlers’ Sales Division, under 
Curt Gager. In it as “regional sales 
development managers” are the five 
parent bottlers—at Atlanta, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Boston, and the 
Thomas Co. of Chattanooga. 

To help the parent bottlers concen- 
trate on “the new. sales requirements of 
our business” their other respon- 
sibilities, including production and 
fiscal, were transferred. Vice-president 
Charles W. Adams, reporting to Gager, 
now directs “sales development opera- 
tions conducted by the regional man- 
agers and their personnel.” 

Members of the former Bottler Sales 
Dept. are now part of a new 200-man 
Bottler Sales Development Dept. One 
group in this department works on 
sales promotion, sales training and 
special sales contacts with industrial 
outlets (“company” stores and other 
refreshment facilities), food stores and 
gasoline stations, conventions, etc. 

The company helps a reinvigorated 
Coca-Cola Bottlers Assn.—and _ specifi- 
cally its committees on advertising, 
marketing, sales-vending, production, 
etc. The association, says Gager, has 
also become a more effective clearing 
house of suggestions (and complaints) 
from bottlers. 


> While Bill Robinson will not name 
Pepsi-Cola specifically, he admits that 
“there’s hardly any field in which com- 
petition has not grown keener.” At 
Coca-Cola the “need for expanded pro- 


Curtis H. Gager 
Sales vice-president 


_ uct except certain makes of motor caf 


motion,” plus “the rising costs of suc 
activity, have brought a marked i 
crease in this category of expense 

Around the world 50,000,000 Cok 
are consumed daily. But this mere! 
means that only one in 50 of 
planet’s 2.5 billion have yet acq 
the habit. Even discarding the 1 billic 
behind the Iron Curtain it works o 
to only one in 30. 

And two-thirds of all these Cok 
are still consumed by Americans. Ha 
ever, at an average half-gallon p 
capita per diem, the total liquid i 


Felix W. Coste 
Merchandising vice-president 


take of the 170 million American 
comes to a combined 34 billion gallon 
a year. Our No. 1 beverage is still 
water. Milk and coffee (multitudes ¢ 
brands of each) run neck-and-neck f 
second place. Then, before tea, com 
soft drinks—and especially Coca-Col 
Even on the old reliable 6%-0z. bott 
basis, America’s Coke consumpti¢ 
comes to 2.5 billion quarts annual 
Such other liquid brand leaders 4 
Maxwell House, Schlitz, Seagram 
Sealtest would like to do as well. © 

But Coke has a large replacement 
as well as an expansion—problem. I 
advertising has a bigger-than-ever j¢ 
to do, here and abroad. ; 

Bill Robinson regards McCan 
Erickson as a “logical” choice for th 
job. For a decade this agency h 
handled Coca-Cola Export in Lat 


Robinson told stockholders that M 
Cann-Erickson could “serve the 
pany on a world-wide basis.” Fel 
Coste adds that the choice was “t 
unanimous decision, by ballot, of 
committee of five.” 

The $30,000,000 being spent 
year to promote Coca-Cola is moi 


Coca-Cola on its own will spend $15 
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PPLIANCE CENTER 


evaluates manufacturer 


Sales information, even pamphlets, should be taped 
onto appliances for customers as they browse. 


aids 


sner’s, an appliance center in suburban Yonkers, N.Y., uses three-quarters of the point- 


sale material manufacturers send it. Nonetheless, it still does not always get the type 


aids it thinks will help sales the most. Here are some examples of what aids it wants. 


N RECENT issues Tide has ex- 
red the effectiveness of promotional 
terial which various types of re- 
ers receive from manufacturers and 
dia (Tide—Dec. 14, 1946 et seq.). 
far, the series has covered a depart- 
at store (Quackenbush’s, Paterson, 
.), a discount house (Masters, New 
ik City), a supermarket (Grand 
ion, East Paterson, N.J.) and will 
‘clude in a succeeding issue with a 
t to a drugstore. This time Tide 
ted an appliance center—it sells all 
s of appliances, big and small. Point 
the series is to find out what retailers 
} and dislike of the estimated $900 
ion worth of point-of-sale material 
ributed each year—plus what they 
t and aren’t getting. 

“he appliance center is Rosner’s, 
ch recently celebrated its 45th birth- 
‘at the same location in Yonkers 
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(N.Y.). President David Rosner started 
the business in 1911 with a line of pot 
belly stoves, plumbing fixtures and 
screen doors, later added hardware, 
and then moved into appliances with 
a General Electric franchise in 1936. 
Today Rosner’s sells all of the major 
brands (RCA, GE, Hotpoint, Sunbeam, 
etc.) and many lesser known ones—50 
in all—and advertises itself as “The 
Store of Name Brands.” But it also has 
another slogan: “Discount price with 
list-count service,’ the result of its 
proximity to metropolitan New York’s 
many discount houses. Yet Rosner es- 
timates that 25% of his steady cus- 
tomers live outside the city limits of 
Yonkers. The store also sells appliances 
by mail order, recently sent some as far 
away as South America, Israel and 
Portugal. Z. : 

Says vice-president Aaron Rosner, 


_ son of the founder and now operating 


head: “We like point-of-sale material 
and probably use 50 to 75% of all we 
receive. I think it is absolutely necessary 
to follow up national consumer mag- 
azine advertising and local newspaper 
advertising with point of sale. And I 
consider advertising a major factor in 
our success, located as we are up on 
the hill and out of the main stream of 
traffic. But one fault I find: many times 
a major manufacturer will break a big 
promotion on a national scale (like 
colored appliances or this upcoming 
square look) before he has stocked us 
not only with the appliance itself but 
with adequate material describing it. 
Then when customers come in—and 
many do on the day a new ad appears 
in say Life or the Post—we can only 
tell them what they already know. I 
now make a point to query salesmen, 
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Information explaining appliances is wanted most 


“Integrated” display units catch customer's eye and hold 
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“fiw FRIGIDAIRE 


‘ shah poor Crile? ee Rahiow 


ee ee oop meseneal 


So are racks to hold supplementary parts compact 


’ 


and sometimes vice-presidents in 
letter, about what the company is pla 
ning so I can be prepared.” 

Rosner also would like explanator 
detailed sheets applied right to app 
ances (“they could do it with that ne 
sensitized tape”). He says that becau 
of space limitations, appliances mu 
be lined up “like dominoes” (see p. 1 
which usually rules out floor and we 
aids. “But a fact sheet taped right « 
the appliance would be ideal. Son 
tags are tied on now, but they get le 
or torn off. And many appliances con 
without anything. The taped tag al 
would serve another purpose. Yi 
know, many of the new appliances, lil 
stoves and dishwashers, have as cot 
plicated a dashboard as any new cé 
Many customers like to browse at 
look around and try out all of ¢ 
switches and handles before a salesm: 
comes to them, and sometimes wh 
our five or six salesmen are busy Y 
just can’t get to them immediately. B 
weve found that a fact sheet whi 
shows them how to operate the co 
trols is a good help in making the sa 
It psychologically conditions them f 
the salesman; it puts them in a got 
frame of mind when they can tell hi 
something about it.” 

Because of this belief, Rosner esp 
cially likes the chart explaining t 
workings of the General Electric dis 
washer (see left) although he wou 
prefer that the same information we 

“taped” right to the machine. He thin 
that it then could remain right on ft 
machine as an “always handy guid 
for the housewife. 

But since few manufacturers supp 
taped guides, Rosner has a few wor 
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Easily movable display units like GE’s are welcome 


say about the pamphlets many of 
m do provide such as (Magnavox, 
). “Companies could standardize the 
nphlets they give out, or at least 
ply something to put them in as 
gnavox does. We give out many 
nphlets and we want them handy, 
scattered. Because we had nothing 
put them in, I finally made a mail- 
© type unit, scaled to fit different 
» pamphlets from the various com- 
lies. But I think the explanatory 
nphlet which almost every company 
ats could be standardized. And I 
ak more stores would use pamphlets, 
uld put them in packages and mail 
m, if they had better control of 
m by having a definite place to put 
m in the store. A wire rack or mail- 
c unit needn’t be large (mine is six 
hes thick and six feet tall) and it 
id fit in a corner... .” 
With the introduction of color and 
ored panels to appliances, Rosner 
s it has been a problem to stock 
1 display “every hue.” So he appreci- 
s the Frigidaire aid (see left) which 
ws full display of removable colored 
els on an escalator-type stand. He 
ks it has been a definite boon to 
gidaire sales. He says it also makes 
els readily available for customers 
o want to put them on the refrigera- 
“to see if it is as easy to do as the 
say.” And he admits that if the 
d weren't available, there probably 
Id be no colored panels near the 
igerator, and probably fewer in in- 
e stock. 
n the front of the store, very close 
the door, Rosner saves space for 
t he calls “the integrated displays.” 
e, every two or three weeks, his 
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staff or a manufacturer’s salesman sets 

up a display for a particular company’s 
product “where we utilize almost every 
kind of point-of-purchase aid the com- 
pany has.” Currently, the store features 
a Hoover vacuum cleaner display in 
that spot (see left). Hoover provided 
everything in the display. 

Normally Rosner does not like mo- 
biles because of his high ceilings, but 
he will put them near the “integrated 
display” if they’re available. Rosner 
says: “This type of display has impact 
and it hits people when they first open 
the door. Whether we like it or not, 
repetition in advertising seems to pay 
off, and this integrated display, like a 
television or radio commercial, repeats 
the brand name. sometimes as much 
as 10 or a dozen times.” 

Another aid which Rosner likes are 
portable units like the GE Sleep Shop 
and the Presto Control Master (see 
above). Says he: “Obviously, their main 
attraction for us is their mobility—we 
can put them in a window, in an aisle, 
or roll them around the store for dem- 
onstration purposes. In fact, the blanket 
unit probably doesn’t really have a 


Stoppers 


e Come up out of the basement, 
ma'am! —RCA WHIRLPOOL DRYER 


e He traded Paris for a corn field. 
—LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 


e Do you look at the fine print? 
—CRANSTON COTTONS 


e Are you wheezing along on only 
one income? —NEW YORK 


And so are compact ones like Presto’s 


place in an appliance store, but we 
handle it because it’s compact & mo- 
bile. And the Presto Control Master— 
with appliances fitting one master 
electrical handle—suggests group dis- 
play by its nature. There’s no better 
display than a unit so designed—it’s 
both clear and unique.” Like most 
other retailers, Rosner would welcome 
more of these. 

He also welcomes lighted signs. 
Throughout the store are neon signs 
touting “GE Television,” “Chambers 
Stoves,” others. And he thinks one of 
the best aids RCA could use to plug 
color TV would be lighted signs in 
multi-colored neon which a retailer 
could place in his window. Rosner de- 
votes a corner to RCA Color TV, but 
he feels many people don’t yet fully 
realize “that you can walk right in 
and buy it.” 

Rosner adds that peg boards supplied 
by clock manufacturers definitely have 
“helped them to get better display and 
location” in many stores, and he wishes 
more small appliance manufacturers, 
like steam iron makers, would use peg 
boards with hooks for displaying the 
irons. & 


e Tested and tasted again and 
again. When nature and know- 
how have finished, you have a 
great cheese. —ARMOUR 


e Puts the purr in performance. 
—CHEVROLET 


e Made with a touch of genie-us. 
—WISH-BONE DRESSING 


e The “thinkingest” ranges yet de- 
vised. —FRIGIDAIRE 
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Scott Paper’s new 
advertising policy 


This is the story of a company with a widely known 
brand name which is suddenly faced with formidable 
new competition (e.g., Procter & Gamble). The result 
is brand new advertising policy and a more effective 
organization to carry it out. Here’s what Scott is do- 


ing to protect and broaden its various markets. 


Today, a team runs all Scott advertising .. . 


Scott's advertising committee: industrial products manager Allan Q. 
Johnston; ad director Marshall Clark; advertising services manager 
Richard Dingfelder; retail products manager Thomas McCabe Jr. 
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Tis month, Scott Paper Co. (Cl 
ter, Pa.) launches three new adverti: 
campaigns for three of its produc 
all the ads in the new, sophistice 
high-fashion style. Further, Scott i 
the middle of new plans for other p1 
ucts. Added up, it will spend $10,0 
000 to advertise this year, the big; 
layout so far (via J. Walter Thomrz 
for consumer products, Ketchum \v 
Leod & Grove for industrial). 

The new look (and the new 
money) results from fast changes — 
ing place in Scott’s Delaware R 
headquarters, just south of Phila 
phia. The company has expanded 1 
idly over the past few years by mer; 
and acquisitions.* But it also f: 
tougher competition than ever bef 
One big new competitor: Procter 
Gamble, which has entered the pa 
business recently by buying out Cl 
min, maker of paper napkins, tis: 
and other household paper products 


> Scott must stay alive on the ¢ 
sumer front, for, unlike the aver 
paper company which sells prima 
to industrial consumers, 80% of Sct 
output includes items such as pz 
napkins, wax paper, facial tissues, 
per towels and toilet tissues, all : 
through grocers. Crown Zellerb 
(San Francisco), for instance, wl 
makes similar items, deals half in 
dustrial and half in consumer mar 

For years Scott was hard pressec 
keep up with demand. Currently i 
setting new highs in total sales, sale 
Scott trademarked paper products 
net income. For the first nine mot 
of 1956 total sales were $200,089,( 
including sales of trademarked prodi 
which were $155,843,882:; net inc 
was $16,489,064. That was better t 


tively, but net of $15,948,967 was 
so good. 

Scott is out to saturate more 
its various consumer markets. 
strategy planned can probably be 
examined by looking at new marke 
and advertising plans for one of 
products, Scott Tissue (it, along 
Soft-Weve and Waldorf, Scott’s 
tissue lines, comprise about 50% 
Scott sales). 


> About 15 months ago Scott offi 
began to notice that although 

Tissue sales were holding up well, 
were not growing “in comparison” 
competitors Charmin and North 
Research showed one big reason: S 


a denial to FTC charges that the acquis! 
violated antitrust laws. 
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Yduct didn’t come in color. Some 
npetitors were selling between 25% 
1 35% of their output in color, and 
ording to Scott advertising director 
irshall Clark, we decided “we’d bet- 
get on the bandwagon fast.” 
Through other research, Scott found 
t its sales were concentrated among 
ler women. The young homemakers, 
se with babies, or “the girls in the 
cess of forming life-long buying 
yits” were not being reached. By 
iewing media patterns, the com- 
1y also found there was a heavy 
icentration of ads in magazines ap- 
ling to women in the middle age 
up or older. And because of dupli- 
ion of readership among those mag- 
nes, Scott was not reaching as broad 
audience as was desirable for a mass 
sumer item. Clark says Scott also 
d research firms to test ad’s effec- 
eness, found that the heavy use of 
ipt, while improving the aesthetic 
ality, made the message more diffi- 
t to read and cut down the over-all 
ectiveness. 


. 


With this information behind it, 
ytt made the following changes in 
marketing plan: 

The company immediately went into 
or. To facilitate this on a market by 
rket basis, it switched to daily news- 


Probably the most noticed luxairy 
ee your 


| Soft-Weve +, Scott 


Were —Stott’s mga “facial 
11s oxmplement your bath or 


FiOTILG 2. 


sgn 
ply bach 
wder room: 


tensive research resulted in these ad campaigns, aimed to reach all women 


SAID IN MANY WAYS 


You make the world as perfect as can be for hose you lave. 
- You choose all things with care. His bathroom tissue ts ScotTissue always. 
prope | Because ScotTissue has Soft Strength .. . perfect, practical 
combination of gentle softness and just-right strength. Thrifty 
for your fe family. Instead of the usual 65() sheets in most tissues, 
* : you get 1006 sheets i in every roll of ScotTissue. 
f ‘scorrissuee Has sort STREN STH 
t 
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papers, using black plus one-color ads 
to heighten visability. Then, when col- 
ored ScotTissues became national (last 
May) the company switched to maga- 
zines such as Life, Look, Satevepost 
as all three have a much younger 
average age of women readers than the 
women’s magazines themselves. And 
starting last September, Sunday news- 
Starting last September, Sunday news- 
paper supplements were added for the 
same reason. 

e Scott also changed its illustration. 
Says retail products group manager 
Thomas B. McCabe Jr. (son of Scott’s 
president): “Scott long has based its 
toilet tissue advertising on a mother- 
child relationship, but usually a mother 
hovering over a bassinet, changing dia- 
pers, that sort of thing. Research 
showed, however, that women had a 
negative feeling about the bassinet, 
and we also learned that while we 
played up value (1,000 sheets com- 
pared to 650 for most other brands) 
that idea wasn’t getting through. Fur- 
ther research showed that we should 
either stress the emotional appeal or 
the logical appeal, but not both. We 
decided upon the emotional—playing up 
the fact that mothers prefer to see their 
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children in various play situations. 

“So early last spring we changed 
the ads, showing younger mothers— 
say in toreador pants—usually bounc- 
ing a laughing baby. But it was not 
quite yet what we wanted. We felt 
the ads had to be softer. So beginning 
this month, were changing to more 
definite play situations [see cut of 
mother and babies in the sand], height- 
ening the emotional appeal by use of 
the phrase, ‘Love is said in many ways. 


> Sametime, Scott this month also will 


upgrade its more expensive Soft-Weve 
tissue, expanding on what it calls the 
“high-style pink negligee” campaign 
which also began last spring. Copy will 
point up luxury, delicate color, softness. 

This month Scott also will launch 
a third new advertising campaign for’ 
colored Scotties facial tissues. With 
this campaign, Scott hopes to attain 
wider distribution to battle its biggest 
competitor, Kleenex. 

To gird for what probably will be a 
mighty ad battle, Scott will use ads to 
push Scotties as “the personal, feminine 
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International marketin 


Sales liaison 
J. J. NEVILLE 


Retail Products 
(McCABE) 
(G. A. WAHLS, 
Assistant) 


(MARKUS) 


and modern facial tissue” (that ther 
is also based on research). Scott w 
tout “powderpuff pastels” (in pink ai 
yellow—women’s favorites). Clark sa 


headlines with “stopper illustration 
of a double image model with a pi 
Scottie in one hand and a yellow Sce 
tie in the other. Scotties also will 
plugs on Scott’s television show, Fathi 
Knows Best. 


> While toilet and facial tissue acco 
for the biggest share of Scott sal 
Scott officials think there’s a real fu 
in Scotkins, its paper napkin that “loo 
and feels like linen,” and the first na 
kin to be nationally distributed a: 
advertised (Tide—Dec. 14, 1946). Na 
that Kleenex also is in the napkin b 


“biggest segment of the paper napk 
market—larger families in middle ai 


theme: “Scotkins—one paper napk 
you don’t need three of.” With 
slogan, and television demonstratio: 
(on Arthur Godfrey Time and Fa 
Knows Best), Scott hopes to point 1 
Scotkins’ strength (one single wet Sea 
kin will hold a cup of coffee. 


> Scott also is changing its adverti: 
ing strategy for Cut-Rite wax pap 
Cut-Rite, the largest selling wax pape 
has seen its market slip from alme 
45% to 35%, much of it lost to the ft 
wraps like Reynolds and now Alcoa a 
Kaiser. Research showed that Cut-F 
wasn’t “getting to” women in the “ma 
wage earning market,” the women w. 
pack sandwiches for husband a 
child. McCabe says “we thought ¥ 
could reach them best through radi 
which has a basic continuity, and 


¥ 


wife.” The result: A CBS radio buy th 
will take about $1,300,000 of Scot 
budget this year (eight one-minu 
commercials within five different 
als each week. Waldorf, Scott’s lo 


cluded in this outlay, getting eight 3 
second commercials weekly on t 
same programs — Helen Trent, Ne 


Malone, The Second Mrs. Burton. 

ScotTowels, now also in color, ¥ 
continue to be promoted on Fat 
Knows Best and Arthur Godfrey ] 
cause, as Clark says, “the shows rea 
three to four member families consi 
ently, and research shows there lies ' 
greatest volume of towel purchases. 

Oddly enough, Scott’s strategy 
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“Wrong vibrations, Mildred, try again.” “Get it in key, Bruno, in key.” 
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Togetherness i NEWSLETTER FROM MoGALL'S 


A MONTHLY DIGEST 
OF TRENDS IN 
FAMILY LIVING 


AND BUYING 
No. 3 


* The trademark of 
McCalls 
the magazine of Togetherness 


reaching women in more 
than 4,750,000 families 


Room For Differences 


Public Relations News sees Togetherness as “the semantic symbol | 
for a praiseworthy philosophy of American life.” Retailers continue to see 
it as a theme worthy of some four million dollars of advertising investment a 
(their own money!) Dr. Norman Vincent Peale sees it as powerful positive j 
thinking, and Mitch Miller as “the beat and rhythm of our times.” On the ~ 
other hand, some new sociological tomes such as “The Organization Man” ~ 1 
and “The Unadjusted Man” warn that extremes can suffocate individuality. - 
But extremes of anything are suffocating. 


: 
Togetherness does not mean saccharine knuckling-under to i f 
group thinking. There’s plenty of room for differences in true 4 
Togetherness. With understanding and maturity, it can nourish 
individuality and enhance the strengths of both women and 
men. Economically, it’s a fact of our times and represents a 
future of even greater opportunities for alert marketing. An | 
easy-to-kid label? Yes. But a constructive way of life that will 

be with us for a long time to come. 


| 
People Who Live in Togetherness Houses 


Three out of five families own or are buying homes, with ranches and 4 
split-levels the favorites. Three out of five own at least one car. The great 
new middle class is also a market for cruisers and dinghys, with about five 
million Americans owning their own boats. (“Families go boating now — 
it is the outdoor form of ‘Togetherness’ which McCall’s magazine has — 
pointed out,” says a Popular Boating editorial.) American families —_ 
purchasing more champagne, more soft drinks, more diamonds, more 
paper towels, more wallpaper, more insurance, more magazines, more 
of practically everything. In aggregate, the American consumer is a : 
trillionaire. In close-up, the American consumer turns out to be a woman 
and her family, living not just in a woman’s world, but in a world of 
expanding mutual needs and interests. i 


TOGETHERNESS HOUSE, with pool and patio. Suitable for family 
seeking Florida sunshine, but adaptable to other sections of 
the country. Now showing in February issue of McCall’s. Also 
heralded at special luncheon the other Monday at Miami's 
Americana Hotel, where bigwigs honored Editor Mary Davies 
Gillies and McCall's for “capturing new family spirit in southern 
home design.” 


Sa 


Memo from our lawyer: “Please note that Togetherness is the regis- 4 
tered trademark of McCall’s magazine and is subject to the normal legal 
restraints governing trademark usage by others.” Memo to our lawyer: 
“Thanks. Will ask our friends to restrain themselves.” 
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LP 


the grocers includes toning down 
notion of its own products. For in- 
be, it devises point-of-sale material 
h allows the grocer to have store- 
tie-ins on multi-product promo- 
—which grocers seem to prefer. 


ust winter promotion manager 
ulas Campbell devised a train dis- 
'made out of Scott cartons fitted 
'a smiling engine face (see cut). 
ers could make the display as long 
rey needed to fill it with items. 
will expand the trainload idea 
year with a showboat display, and 
pbell thinks “ideas for store-wide 
,otional displays are limitless.” 


is year Scott will also increase its 
strial advertising. Says industrial 
ucts group manager Allan Johns- 
“In industrial sales we benefit, of 
e, from Scott’s consumer advertis- 
Scott wipers (high wet-strength 
ps used in place of rags, cotton 
2) and towels and tissue for in- 
ial firms will be advertised in 26 
nasing agent magazines with full- 
| illustrated ads, plus facing one- 
| page listing area distributors. 
will be buttressed by a new cam- 
, listing all Scott distributors in 
classified directories—at no cost 
vem. And a third new campaign, 
icott wipers, will report case his- 
5 of two dozen well-known com- 
Ps which use the wipers. 


ordinating Scott’s new advertising 
>gy is a completely revised adver- 
— setup. Last year the company 
ted the product manager system 
ltaneously with the appointment 
arshall Clark as director of adver- 
*, Clark’s year has been taken up 
| devising a fluid, workable system. 
system as it was finally worked 
neludes an advertising committee 
up of the heads of Scott’s four 
eting groups (see chart). This or- 


hing and coordinating the adver- 
function under his superiors, 
presidents in charge of retail dis- 
Stion and industrial distribution. 
unique part of the new setup: 
gers of the four market groups 
to rotate their jobs to give each 
@xperience in all Scott’s marketing 
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_ addressed envelope in 


the WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


By Dorothy Diamond 


Complaining women 


I recently met a food company ex- 
ecutive who is unique among his 
peers in that he actually welcomes 
complaints from female customers. 
“It’s a way to make a sale,” he ex- 
plained to me. A shrewd observer 
of human nature, he has developed 
a smooth technique for dealing 
with gripes: 1) he an- 
swers every letter on 
the day that he receives 
it; 2) he always makes 
the letter run on to the 
second page “to make 
the woman feel impor- 
tant”; and 3) he en- 
closes a stamped, self- 


case she feels like con- 
tinuing the correspond- 
ence. 

This envelope was 
used by one housewife for a unique 
confession. “Really, there’s noth- 
ing wrong with your product,” she 
wrote. “It’s fine. I was just mad 
at my husband and I took it out 
on you.” 

As the executive has also dis- 
covered, not only is a woman likely 
to vent her wrath upon a product 
but she is also likely to heap it 
upon the first deliveryman who 
comes her way. Non-scientific re- 
search has disclosed that the house- 
wife who has quarreled with her 
husband at breakfast is apt to be 
a hell-raiser until 10 a.m. For this 
reason, my executive friend told 
me, deliverymen in his company 
are instructed to use extra tact and 
forbearance when making their 
morning rounds. 


Appliance ads 


A woman reader of this column 
objects, and rightly so, to appli- 
ance advertisements that shriek 
about low, low weekly payments 
but neglect to state for how long 
they must be kept up. She is in- 
telligent enough (and so, I suspect, 
are many other people) to see 
through this approach and to in- 
sist on ascertaining the total price 
of the product. 

This type of advertising also ig- 
nores another prospective pur- 
chaser—the one who is old-fash- 
ioned enough to pay cash. Strange 
as it may seem in view of our fan- 
tastic consumer debt, there still ex- 
ists a minority who don’t want to 
tangle with finance companies and 
who want to know the price of a 
range or refrigerator unpadded by 
credit charges. 


® 
Bon idee 


Our American manufacturers, who 
pride themselves on their efficiency, 
could take a lesson from the 
French. Tucked into the right- 
hand corner of a fabric advertise- 
ment in a French fashion maga- 
zine, I saw a helpful coupon of- 
fering the names of the stores 
where the two cos- 
tumes shown could be 
bought. Because it was 
done with taste and dis- 
cretion, the coupon in 
no way detracted from 
the elegance of the ad. 
It’s a lot more satisfac- 
tory than our own lux- 
ury advertising, which 
habitually puts the bur- 
den on the customer to 
“write for the name of 
the nearest store,” re- 
sorts to the vague “at fine stores 
everywhere,” or ignores the prob- 
lem altogether. 


Meaningless words 


Among the words that are currently 
overseasoning food advertising are 
“fun,” “impressed” and “proud.” 
When a modern housewife goes 
to a dinner party, she is well aware 
of what’s on the market in proc- 
essed foods and can easily size up 
how much work the hostess has 
put into the meal. Therefore, I 
fail to see why adding a popular- 
priced convenience item to a menu 
should be classified as “fun,” why 
the hostess should be inordinately 
“proud” to serve it and why the 
guests should be greatly “im- 
pressed.” After all, no one’s being 
fooled. 


Ads with impact 


Among advertisements that I have 
lately found effective, I should like 
to cite: the Reader’s Digest illumi- 
nated panel, describing one of its 
self-help articles, strategically lo- 
cated near both the tracks and the 
newsstands in Grand Central Sta- 
tion; Berlitz’ limerick deftly ex- 
plaining how knowledge of a for- 
eign language can promote romance 
abroad; Life’s provocative quiz 
which was used as a send-off for 
its series on “The Age of Psychol- 
ogy; Kroehler’s Valentine Seaver 
furniture series, because it is based 
on the needs and problems of the 
average home-maker; and Betty 
Crocker’s Bisquick Cook Book in 
Coronet — precedent-breaking, im- 
possible-to-miss, far superior to a 
miscellaneous collection of ragged 
recipes. 


hae ‘ Piel Bros, 


" . TV 5 
1 / (via Young commercials 


Rubicam). Most 


9PPreciated SOft sell of 1956 


The best 
advertising 


of 1956... 


D URING 1956, two animated pitchmen from Brooklyn 
blustered, fumbled and all but fell out of TV screens in 
their efforts to sell beer. In the process, Bert & Harry Piel 
established themselves as the outstanding advertising 
campaign of 1956, according to the 1,100 advertising, 
agency and public relations executives on the Tide Leader- 
ship Panel. 


> The Panel selected the spot television campaign featur- 
ing the animated Piel brothers, created by Young & Rub- 
icam, as the best ad campaign conducted by any advertiser 
in any medium in 1956. What's more, the brothers Piel 
received more than five times as many votes as any other 
campaign in any medium. 

In other classifications, the Panel chose the following 
winners: 
e Among consumer print campaigns, the salty look of 
Marlboro men won out. The Marlboro magazine campaign 
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(via Leo Burnett) had a slight edge over the 1956 | 
magazine campaign (via J. Walter Thompson), with 
ners-up in the following order: Chrysler Corporat 
magazine campaign for its whole line of 1957 cars 
McCann-Erickson); Campbell Soup Company’s serié 
magazine ads (via BBDO) and General Foods’ Jello si 
(via Young & Rubicam). 

e Among television ad campagins, Bert & Harry Piel 
an overwhelming first, followed (in this order) by Gill 
Company’s TV campaign (via Maxon, Inc.); Ford M 
Company's TV series for the 1957 Ford (via J. W. 
Thompson); Theo. Hamm Brewing Company's an 
TV spots (via Campbell-Mithun); the Mercury comme 
on the Ed Sullivan Show (via Kenyon & Eckhardt); 
Kraft Food’s TV series (via J. Walter Thompson). 
e Among industrial print ads, General Electric’s serie 
“reports” (via BBDO) won the nod from the Panel as 
best industrial campaign of 1956, followed by the 
campaign by Warner & Swasey Co. (via Griswold-Ei 
man Co.) and the U.S. Steel industrial series (via BBI 
e Among those campaigns run by media to promote th 
selves, Tide’s Panel of top advertisers picked Mc€ 
magazine’s Togetherness campaign (via Donahue & { 
as the best of 1956. The next three selected by the 
(in this order) were the Chicago Tribune’s series (via 
Cone & Belding); the series run by the New York T 
via BBDO), and the Wall Street Journal’s series 
Martin K. Speckter Associates). 


> The single most important development in advert 
during 1956, said the Panel, was the consent decree sig 
by the 4A’s, the ANPA and four other media associat 
which settled the government’s antitrust suit. Most Pa 
ists believe that the decree will eventually have a favo 
effect upon advertising. Says Henry R. Geyelin, adve 
ing service manager of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
“[The decree] will bring about a better understanding 
the agency profit picture, and ultimately result in a be 
client-agency relationship.” ; 

Other significant developments in advertising dt 
1956, as listed by the Panel: the folding of Amer 
Collier’s and Woman’s Home Companion by Cro} 
Collier Publishing Co.; the abandonment of dealer 
tributed co-op advertising money by General Motors 
Chrysler Corp., and the growth of color television. 


> What fresh advertising ideas, new techniques or unt 
approaches did you notice in print, radio and TV di 
1956, Tide asked the Panel. The trend mentioned 
often by Panelists is that of more animation in TV @ 
mercials—a trend most Panelists were glad to sé 
significantly large group of Panelists point out that 
was, on the whole, devoid of any important fresh 
or new trends—in effect, that 1956 was to a great @ 
creatively barren. Some Panelists mention the inereé 
prevalence of the “soft sell” in advertising; others 
glad to see greater use of multiple-page ads. 

Asked what they expected to see happen in 1957, 
Panelists say they anticipate an accelerated trend to 
bigger, multiple-service agencies. Many look for ¢ 
and agencies—to re-examine the agency compens 
arrangement, in search of a better system. Other e 
trends: greater use of ROP color in newspapers, 
growth of color television, greater emphasis on sales 
motion keyed to advertising. 


> The advertising director of one of the nation’s 
manufacturing conpanies spoke for many Panelists * 
he said that 1957 would bring “Faster upheaval of | 
of the traditional patterns in advertising. The changes 
be hard to take at first,” he added, “but the ultimate 1 
can only result in stronger, more effective adverti 
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TELEVISION : 


Gillette Co. TV commercials 
(via Maxon, Inc.): sharp-edged 
animation. 


Ford Motor Co. TV commercials 
(via J. Walter Thompson): emphasizing 
the long, low look. 


Theo. Hamm Co. TV commercials 
(via Campbell-Mithun): another 
success for animation. 


Mercury TV commercials 
(via Kenyon & Eckhardt): master 
emcee for The Big M 


Kraft Food Co. TV commercials 
{via J. Walter Thompson): appetite 
appeal for the viewer 


Ford Motor Co. ad 
2 (via J. Walter Thompson): modern 
~ verse for a modern car. 
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Philip Morris's Marlboro ad 
(via Leo Burnett): flip-topped 
all other consumer ads. 


CONSUMER PRINT 


CARS IN 20 YE, 
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Chrysler Corp. ad 
3 (via McCann-Erickson): news 


about the newest. 

: i General Foods’ Jello ad 
5 __lvia Young & Rubicam): nursery 
| rhymes for all the family. 


Soup on the Rocks! &. nes 


Once a day,..every day.. 


4 Campbell’s Soup ad 
(via BBDO):. old products, new uses. 
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Warner & Swasey Co. ad 
(via Griswold Eshleman): 
small block for a big 
impression. 


General Electric Co. ad 
(via BBDO): something 
for everyone. 
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U.S. Steel ad 
(via BBDO): versatility 
through strength. 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


New words 


The New York Journal-American’s 
1957 almanac carries a list of words 
that lexicographers regard as re- 
cent additions to the language. 
Only a handful were spawned in 
the advertising business. Exam- 
ples: captive audience, commercial, 
huckster, soap opera. 

It’s a symptom of the generally 
poor public relations of our busi- 
ness that none of these has flatter- 
ing connotations. 


Ad of the month 


With most automobile advertising 
falling into a pattern of slick shout- 
ing, Ford’s “New kind of baby 
for the Doctor” is a warm and 
welcome change of pace (see cut). 

The product story is woven into 
a story of a whole town giving 
“Doc” a new Ford. It’s built solidly 
for those old back roads on the 
edge of town. It’s got power for 
emergency calls. 

There’s even an O. Henry twist. 
The town didn’t know Doc has 
already ordered a new Ford. But 
it's a happy ending for all con- 
cerned because his missus made 
him keep both. 

Contrast this approach with 
other car ads. It features human 
beings instead of fashion plates. 
The art is soft, as against the metal- 
lic hardness of retouched photos. 


ew hind ol baby for the Doctor 


Veinieos 
Bea dames 


 @peeg ORD 


The language is quietly reasonable 
as opposed to the “sleek, fresh, 
follow-me flair” of Pontiac... “It 
tames a tornado of torque” for 
Dodge . . . “Torsion-Aire, Torque 
Flite, Triple-Range, Flight Sweep, 
super-powered, 4-season, Feather- 
Touch, Electro-Lift, flight-styled, 
Firesweep, Firedome, Fireflite” ad- 
jectivitis in a single De Soto ad. 

If Ford stays with its human- 
interest approach through 1957, it 
may well have the key to distinc- 
tiveness among the sameness of 
automotive advertising. 


Woman talk, perhaps 


Maybe it’s presumptuous for any 
male to criticize copy written for a 
distaff audience. But I don’t think 
so, because most of today’s adver- 
tising for successful products, re- 
gardless of which sex buys them, 
avoids maudlin sentimentality. 

That’s why this stuff in a dual- 
circulation weekly magazine strikes 
a discordant note: “Aren’t you glad 
youre a girl? Isn't it a fabulous 
feeling . . . to know he'd rather 
be close to you than anyone else 
in the wide, wide world? Don’t let 
anything mar this moment. Dou- 
ble check your charm every day 
with Veto.” 

To borrow a phrase from an- 
other advertiser who sells primarily 
to women, who dominates its field, 
whose copy is always scintillating 
without being silly, and whose 
name is Green Giant, the above 
should-have-been-Vetoed copy is 
“Quick-Cooked Corn.” . 


Give the reader 
something to do 


Campbell's has an intriguing maga- 
zine page that shows a dozen to- 
matoes in full color. The headline 
challenges you to find the best one. 
They all look good, and you have 
to read through six paragraphs of 
text to find which is the Campbell 
Tomato (one at the left in the top 
row). Meanwhile, you learn about 
seed sections, sidewalls and ripe 
meat. 

Shell Oil has promoted traffic 
safety with a newspaper series of 


By 
Lester 
Leber 


driving quizzes. You were invited 
to test your reflexes by touching 
12 squares in numerical order, or 
by moving your foot from a life- 
size gas pedal to the brake. Read- 
ership ratings gave these ads high 
scores (77% noted, 44% read, 39% 
tested themselves). 

HeleS Sportswear shows three 
well-dressed men on a ship’s deck, 
asks you to guess “Who got his 
cruise as a bonus?” You find that 
all three are wearing HeleS 
clothes, but that the one in the 
middle (who has the most avant- 
guard outfit) “exhibits leadership 
by what he wears,” and is the one 
enjoying an all-expense-paid fort- 
night in the Caribbean. 

Although there’s no doubt that 
you can’t expect people to spend 
as much time on a printed message 
as they did a generation ago, that 
doesn’t mean all advertising must 
be read on the run. 


One man’s questions 


e Since Imperial Whiskey's cur- 
rent campaign is based on buying 
by the case, wouldn’t it make sense 
to design a more elegant carton 
than the ordinary corrugated box 
now in use? 

e Doesn’t Holiday Magazine de- 
serve special praise for running a 
full page in a morning newspaper 
and featuring a photograph taken 
the previous day at 3:11 p.m.? It 
was devoted to a fashion show 
staged at the NRDGA Convention, 
and this speed in reporting the 
event helped earn admen’s admira- 
tion for the whole project. 


e Does any reader of The New © 


Yorker believe the testimonial used 


by a brewery in its pages? Cole 


Porter is quoted: “As my songs 
probably reveal, my tastes run to 
the distinctive, the unusual, the 
unique. And I like the same thing 
in a beer—the unique Extra Dry 
taste of etc., etc.” 

e Is Draft-Dodger a good name 
for a baby’s sleeping garment? 
Sure, it’s cute—but it’s a pun on a 
disagreeable word, and it’s hard 
to imagine anybody going into a 


store and saying, “Let me have a 


Draft-Dodger.” 
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HE PROBLEM of getting tangible evidence of the 
impact of advertising is as acute among indus- 
trial companies as it is among consumer adver- 

tisers if not more so. Industrial managements have long 

admitted readily that industrial media reach industry, 
but for just as long they have wanted to know what 
actually happens once an ad is read. 

With this issue TIDE begins an unusual new series of 
articles designed to show just what uses industrial com- 
panies make of advertising and case studies of how it 
is used in a number of representative companies. The 


_ series will appear on an irregular basis and cover a care- 


fully selected list of industrial categories. In this issue is 
the first: industrial engineers and how they use adver- 
tising. The series will later cover purchasing agents, fac- 
tory managers, maintenance engineers, financial offi- 
cers, industrial relations managers, industrial designers, 
community and government relations managers and 
perhaps other categories. 

This series marks the beginning of an extensive pro- 
gram of industrial advertising coverage by TIDE that 
we believe will be a contribution to all advertising. There 
are still far too many managements not yet convinced of 


_ the selling value of advertising and it is the responsibility 


of the advertising executive to give management more 
convincing evidence at every opportunity. That is one 


a Advertising to industry 


purpose of the present series and it will be at least partly 
the purpose of all of TIDE’s industrial advertising articles. 

In this first study we hope that the facts presented on 
the following pages will provide industrial advertising 
executives with evidence which management will accept. 
In any case, we believe that the series will be of great 
value both to industrial advertising managers who must 
always learn more about how their advertising is used 
and to industrial media which must always seek new 
ways to demonstrate their effectiveness. 


Publisher 
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Engineers are paid f 


Competition forces engineers to read industrial ads to keep ahead with both products ¢ 


methods. It saves every company time & money finding out about new products, mate 


and services. A Tide study shows 26 specific benefits engineers get from industrial ads. 


Wo personal interview and by de- 
tailed questionnaire Tide queried 22 of 
the country’s leading industrial engi- 
neers on how much they read industrial 
advertising and what good it does them. 
The results will surprise some, but 
probably not any engineers: they agree 
unanimously that the reading of indus- 
trial advertising saves time and money 
for their companies, simply because ad- 
vertising speeds up the process of find- 
ing out about new products, materials 
and processes. 

Further, every one of the same group 
of engineers agrees that technical and 
engineering advertising gives them in- 
formation about important products 
which is not available through general 
consumer advertising. A great major- 
ity of them think, too, that industrial 
and engineering advertising is an im- 
portant factor in engineering progress 
advances in applied engineering which 
occurred because they learned about 
technical products through advertising. 
Most of them also have practical sug- 
gestions for advances in technical ad- 
vertising and, significantly, most of 
them think advertising should precede 
sales calls by salesmen. 


The greatest single application of 
industrial advertising made by engi- 
neers is, as might be expected, the find- 
ing of new materials and methods. 
Here are a few of the comments on the 
subject: 


e EK. A. Aries, consultant, R. S. Aries 
& Associates: “Advertising is more up 
to date than articles; easier to read and 
understand by all engineers even if not 
in their direct line of endeavor; easier 
to report progress which cannot be or 
is unsuitable for reporting. . . .” 


e Stanley Tucker, publication business 
manager and assistant secretary, Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers: 
“Advertising makes the exchange of in- 
formation between manufacturer and 
designer rapid and easily absorbed. 
Many readers comment that ads are as 
valuable to them as the editorial con- 
tent.” 

The engineers cited a great quantity 
of examples of how industrial advertis- 
ing had helped them make significant 
improvements in applied engineering. 
Some mentioned plastics, automated 
equipment, packaging materials, sili- 
cone lubricants, electronic disintegrat- 


ors and a variety of other products 
methods. One engineer, J. F. Me 
president and chief engineer of 
perior Combustion Industries, wer 
far as to say “There are any numb 
examples. I’d say they are too nu 
ous to mention. I receive at les 
dozen periodicals and I try to 
through as many as I can and freqt 
ly write for information as a res 

With all this enthusiasm for the 
real service industrial advertising 
forms for engineers, some ae 
had very definite ideas on how 
advertising can be improved. 

Quite a few urged that more ac 
tisers use specific examples, or 
studies, of how their products are 1 
and several others complained, 
George C. Bennett, superintenden 
the Lapointe Machine Tool Co., pI 
“fictitious or dressed-up results 
may be derived from a Rei 
uct or processes; engineers are 
tremely factual.” 

Some other comments on impr 
industrial advertising were thera 


e W. H. Eisenman, secretary of 
American Society for Metals: “ 
technical advertising in technical 
zines where the advertiser can eli 
the hackneyed and talk our langua 


e Richard A. Smith, chief tool 
neer, Pratt & Whitney Co., mac 
tool division: I believe [industrial 
are improving steadily. Steady wa 
fulness for error or misconception 
careful checking by a_ professi 
seems to be paying off.” 


e Roger F. Waindle, president of 
Met Alloys Co.: “Use of graphs 
pictures to greater extent excites ir 
ination and invites inquiries while 
vertising with words only may not: 
gain readers let alone inquirers.” 


e Paul M. Werth, director of pt 
relations, Industrial Nucleonics C 
“A more simple, direct presentati¢ 
the features of the product. Strict 
herence to engineering claims. 
elimination of misleading inferen 


e R. E. Young, assistant chief 
engineer, LeTourneau - Westingh¢ 
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ead industrial ads 


pointe Machine Tool Industrial Nucleonics’ Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co. Metropolitan Life’s as- Wells Advertising’s 
9. sales vice-president PR director president sistant to exec. v.p. president 
J. P. Crosby P. M. Werth F. S. Blackall Jr. Lloyd Stearns W. R. Wells 


American Society of 


Aechanical Engineers’ 


S. A. Tucker 


» specific, advertise one thing at a 
e. Don’t deal in generalities; give 
much data as possible. All trade 
gazines should make pages easily 
:ovable.” 

Ine important engineer, Howard 
mson, president of Fromson-Orban 
, paid the advertising business the 
ipliment of saying industrial ads 
> excellent now.” 

Jn the question of whether adver- 
ig should precede sales calls, only 
respondent, Joseph P. Crosby, sales 
-president of the Lapointe Machine 
1 Co., gave an emphatic no. He 
eves that “advertising should com- 
nent the efforts of a salesman” and 
- advertising “is of more value after 
salesman’s call” than before. 

he rest of the engineers, however, 
e unanimous in their belief that 
ertising should precede sales calls: 
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American Sinteel’s v.p. & 


technical director 


George Stern 


American Society for 
Metals 
W. H. Eisenman 


secretary 


e Lloyd W. Stearns, assistant to the 
executive vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.: “If the ad- 
vertising is forceful, the product is pre- 
sold to management before the sales- 
man arrives.” 


e A. K. Diamond, engineering vice- 
president, Tools, Inc.: “It gets engi- 
neers aware and interested so that sales- 
men will not have a ‘cold’ call.” 


e William E. Heilig, vice-president, 
the Wm. Powell Co.: “Gives reader 
(potential user) advance information as 
the ‘what,’ ‘why’ and ‘where’ and saves 
salesman’s time when making initial 
presentation.” 


e Paul H. Magnus II, vice-president, 
Rosedale Foundry & Machine Co.: 
“Tends to make the salesman’s first call 


Philco plant manager 


H. C. McMillan 


Ohio Crankshaft’s 
technical director 


H. B. Osborn Jr. 


more informative. He can spend more 
time explaining and less time trying to 
arouse interest... .” 


e George Stern, vice-president and 
technical director, American Sinteel 
Corp.: “To acquaint engineers with the 
product and avoid wasted sales calls.” 


e Eugene Edera, vice-president and 
chief engineer, the Stokvis-Edera Co.: 
“Ads announce availability. Subjects 
are complex and too much to discuss in 
one call.” 


e H. C. McMillan, plant manager, 
Philco Corp. and national president of 
the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers: “One can look ads over in free 
time. Being better informed, the en- 
gineer will save his time and that of 
the salesman when he calls.” 
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advertising’s 


impact at 


GRUMMAN 


READ 


for inquiries 
by engineers 


CHECK 


Data files are 
checked in technical 
information bureau 


files 


Ads are marked 


A report of a recorded interview with four Grumman engi- 


neers on how they read industrial publications. It shows 


the really extensive use they make of industrial advertising 


and how industrial advertising works for Grumman. 


Tue GRUMMAN Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corp. is engaged in the design and 
manufacture of aircraft, aluminum 
boats and truck bodies. In the first 
nine months of last year its sales were 
over the $140 million mark (with back- 
logged orders of $357 million), which, 
with the diversity of its manufacturing 
operations makes it an especially in- 
teresting case study in how engineers 
use industrial advertising. 

In a tape recorded interview with 
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Arthur Cervenka, chief engineer of the 
equipment & process engineering de- 
partment, Earl B. Morris, assistant man- 
ager of the department, Gilbert Hundt, 
manager of the technical information 
bureau (manufacturing engineering) and 
Frank Tupper, an engineering assistant, 
the editors of Tide came up with some 
general conclusions which almost un- 
doubtedly apply to the manufacturing 
engineering departments of every major 
U.S. company. 


INQUIRE 


Inquiry is sent to 
advertiser for 
product desired 


EVALUATE 


Advertiser considers 
the product to 
suggest 


First, effective and responsible im 
dustrial advertising is just about im 
dispensable to efficient operations if 
manufacturing engineering at Grummam 

Second, the reading of industrial adi 
by Grumman manufacturing engineer 
is systematic and thorough and amount 
to a standardized process which is’ am 
integral part of the Grumman manufaé 
turing engineering process. 

Third, industrial advertisers directh 
contribute to and participate in Grum 
man manufacturing engineering, pro 
viding great speed of communication 
and at a lower cost than would be pos 
sible if advertising were not used ant 
information were obtained solely 
personal sales methods. 

The extent of their business papél 
reading is probably typical of engineer 
in industry. Cervenka reads or looks 
at no less than five or six publieatiom 
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TEST 


Tests of samples 
show performance 
results 


ay (plus one general business publi- 
ion, one more indication of the broad- 
ng interest engineers have in the 
] business picture.) The others in 
conference averaged from two to 
> publications a day. From such 
ing in the department some 20 or 
‘ads are clipped every day to send 
more information. 


ding for product information. We 
iso several times a week. Honesty in 
ertising is important because we 
n waste a lot of time evaluating a 
v product if the information is not 
aa 

The Grumman engineers agreed that 
e business publications circulate 
long as two months in the depart- 
nt and in some cases the department 
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SAMPLE 


Samples for test 
are received by 
engineers 


gets as many as 20 copies of one maga- 
zine. Further, when specific problems 
arise, it is routine to check old copies 
of publications which may have had 
something on the subject. 

The system Grumman’s manufactur- 
ing engineering department uses when 
it writes for more information than an 
ad gives is simple, but effective, in 
keeping a close check on new products 
and methods (see chart). The depart- 
ment specifies somewhere between 150 
and 200 purchased products a month 
in addition, however, to its approved 
products list for which orders aren't 
written (some 75% of orders come 
from approved product lists). Once an 
ad has interested an engineer, an in- 
quiry is written. When the informa- 
tion is received (which usually takes 
about two weeks), a decision is made 
whether the product is worth an actual 


7 REPORT 


Engineers report 
facts from 
tests 


SPECIFY 


Product is 
specified in 
engineers 
standards 


ORDER 


basis for 


test; if it is, then it is tested in Grum- 
man‘s own laboratory. If it is found 
useful, then the item is placed on an 
approved products list, from which re- 
ordering is automatic. 

With this system of handling adver- 
tisements, Grumman in the last few 
years has saved considerable money 
and speeded up its operations substan- 
tially. For example, from advertising 
it has found new compounds to shorten 
cleaning time, lubricants which re- 
duced maintenance costs, a number of 
innovations in materials handling, new 
materials used in extrusions, and a host 
of other products and ideas. 

The Grumman engineers agree that 
salesmen could not accomplish any- 
where near what industrial advertising 
accomplishes (“if we had to have all 
the salesmen come in here equal to 
the number of ads read, we'd be 
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Standards are 


repeat orders 


advertising to industry 


Grumman engineers Hurdt, Cervenka and Morris 
“I'm always afraid something is going to get by me that’s new.” 


swamped”). On the other hand, Grum- 
man engineers definitely welcome sales 
calls and seldom turn down a request 
for an interview unless they already 
know the product. Altogether, depart- 
ment engineers see somewhere between 
50 and 100 salesmen every month, 
sometimes with interesting results. For 
instance, one engineer mentioned that 
on several occasions he had seen an 
ad that interested him and called in 
the salesmen only to learn that the 
salesmen didn’t even know of the 
product in question: “You see, some- 
times the advertising jumps the sales- 
man’s information.” Consequently, the 
engineers agree that generally they get 
a much larger volume of information 
from advertising than they do from 
salesmen. 


Another important (and interesting) 
source of information from Grumman’s 
management. The engineers say they 
frequently get tear sheets of ads from 
their division vice-president or other 
top executives with a request to find 
out more about the product or method. 
This is, of course, a two-way street. 
The engineers, in turn, very often tear 
out ads and send them up to a top 
executive in the form of a proposal. It 
would appear, however, that more 
such advertising filters down to the 
engineers than they send up. 
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Obviously, not all product informa- 
tion is obtained from advertising. Cer- 
venka and his associates point out that 
attendance at technical meetings, ex- 
ternal house organs of various com- 
panies, lectures and personal contacts 
are all important sources of information. 
However, none perhaps is as generaliv 
rewarding as advertising, though one 
engineer recalls an instance where all 


“Ready? 


the usual sources failed him in solvi 
a particular problem. 

The problem involved finding 
small turntable for welding tab] 
“There was nothing we could find 
fit a workman’s bench.” After wee 
of fruitless search an engineer fina 
found a company which makes tut 
tables for department store models. | 
a result of a meeting, the turntak 
company is today a large supplier 
industrial turntables, supplying in a 
dition to Grumman such firms as Pr; 
& Whitney and Curtiss-Wright. Whe 
did they find the company? In ¢t 
classified section of the telepho 
book. . 

The incident is amusing, but it f 
is illustrative, in a sense, of the val 
of industrial advertising and the nece 
sity for advertisers to be in continuo 
search for answers to industrial prd 
lems. At Grumman the manufacturit 
engineering department depends 
great deal on the advertising it rea 
not only to keep up with its compe 
tors, but also to save them time at 
money. For the industrial advertis 
the opportunities would appear to ~ 
unlimited. 

It’s impossible to say, of course, ju 
how much the Grumman experien 
applies to other companies, but i 
safe to assume that it does at least 
a large degree. Future case studi 
of company uses of industrial adve 
tising will appear with this series 
Tide and from them will doubtle 
evolve other methods of systematic us 
of business publications. From the 
and the Grumman example, any indu 
trial company should be able to devel 
a system which suits its own peculi 
needs. 


Aili 
Caption by—T. H. DUDGEC 


Wrestle!” 
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Distribution by air 


ail order marketers like Sears, Roebuck find that quick air delivery boosts sales—some- 


nes as much as 30%. Other marketers use air distribution mainly to meet special 


vations or problems. A new study, however, suggests that there are times air freight 


less costly a distribution method than maintaining nationwide warehouses. 


[’S A GOOD bet that some time in 
i corporate life youll use air 
ight to meet a special situation—a 
nt needs new parts in a hurry, a 
duct is in sudden big demand. Ford 
tor Co. is an example of the former, 
Lilly & Co., speeding drugs to a 
aster area, of the latter. American 
tical Co. ships lenses overseas by 
freight. 
3ut should you use air freight as a 
ular distribution tool? Specifically, 
| you eliminate cross-country ware- 
ises by substituting distribution by 
and have the device save you 
ney? Seeking the answer to that 
stion are companies manufacturing 
rything from auto supplies to tele- 
on sets. According to one survey, 
commodities most frequently 
yped by air freight are, in order, 
omobile parts & accessories, ma- 
nery, electrical equipment, cut 
vers, wearing apparel, machine 
ts, printed matter, films, aircraft 
ts & accessories, drugs & biologi- 
; (this, incidentally, includes com- 
lities shipped in special, emergency 
ations as well as on a regular basis). 


nere is more behind ‘this trend than 
wd salesmanship by air line pro- 
fers. The cost of distribution is 
sidered by most marketing men as 
ay’s biggest business expense.* Air 
ght is clearly a boon if it profitably 
uces the need for many warehouses, 
wing distributors or retailers to 
k more high volume, rapid turn- 
r items, fewer of the more fancy 
ety (which can be rushed to the 
1 in hours by air). 

Jutside the sales material from the 
lines, research on air cargo as a 
ribution tool is scant. The only sig- 
cant study so far is a three-year 
lysis just completed by the Har- 
1 Business School (and financed by 
‘wentieth Century Fund study, made 18 years 
proclaims that 51¢ out of every dollar goes 
uistribution costs. Distribution includes all 
ess functions except production costs. To 
te the information, the Fund has assigned 


‘ton Business School marketing professor 
is Cox to do a new study before year’s end. 
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joint contributions from American Air 
Lines, Trans World Airlines, United 
Air Lines and Emery Air Freight 
Corp.). 

The Harvard study glaringly spot- 
lights the big, obvious obstacle to the 
use of air distribution—cost. Air freight, 
according to the study, generally costs 
17-22 cents per ton-mile vs. 13-16 
cents per ton-mile for railway express, 
5-8 cents for truck and 3-6 cents. by 
rail, 


>But as the study points out, you must 
balance the cost of air distribution 
against your potential gains: faster 
service to customers, partial or com- 
plete elimination of warehouse or stor- 
age costs. Probably what is most in- 
triguing about the Harvard study is a 
mathematical formula for determining 
the volume of sales at which the cost 
of a warehousing system equals the 
cost of using air freight (see box). 

One of air freight’s most avid and 
successful users is Sears, Roebuck. 


Air freight service continues to improve. Now Greyhound teams up with 


Concentrating on Florida, Sears stores 
and catalog offices in Tampa, Miami, 
Palm Beach, Orlando, Daytona Beach, 
Key West and St. Petersburg are 
hooked up by teletype to an Atlanta 
warehouse, Sears’ distribution point for 
southeastern U.S. (one of Sear’s 11 
mail-order warehouses in the U.S. the 
Atlanta setup supplies 45 retail stores). 

Here’s the way Sears’ system works. 
The customer telephones from home or 
drops in at the Catalog Sales desk at 
the local Sears’ store to place an order. 
The order is immediately teletyped to 
the Atlanta warehouse (some of the 
Sears stores have even designed the or- 
der desks to look like an air-line ticket 
office, put saleswomen in air-hostess 
type uniforms). 

Within two hours after receipt of the 
order, reports Sears, the Atlanta ware- 
house forwards the product by Sears 
truck to the Atlanta air freight terminal, 
where it is dispatched that night to 
the destination city. By the following 
morning the order is either delivered 


airlines to distribute air shipments to the smallest towns 


to the customer's home (by Sears’ 
truck), or is ready for pick up at the 
store. Where shipment to Florida once 
took seven to 10 days (some Florida 
stores are 800 miles from Atlanta), 
service today is overnight. Further, 
Sears pays for the air transportation. 
It is not added to the customer’s bill. 


> Atlanta division supervisor Bill 
Workman is very satisfied with the air 
distribution program, says sales usually 
jump 30% when the overnight service 
goes into effect. Workman also finds 
speeded-up deliveries reduce the num- 
ber of cancellations of orders. Work- 
man reports, too, that air freight has 
reduced loss and damage to shipments 
(“this means fewer dissatisfied custom- 
ers and, as a result, more repeat sales”). 

“We find that our air freight service 
allows local stores to stock high volume 


items in depth in the space usually re-- 


quired by products with less turnover. 
This reduces our inventory problems. 
And we can bring fringe products by 
air” (e.g., farm tractors and burros, 
both of which Sears flies to Florida. 


Sears’ local stores plug this over- 
night feature in newspaper ads at least 
once-a-month. Customers on Sears’ 
extensive mailing list often get illustrat- 
tions of cargo planes with the usual 
product literature. 


> On the negative side, Workman sees 
only one main problem—the weather. 
Poor weather means Sears’ flights out 
of Atlanta must often be doubled or 
tripled to make up for lost time (as 
was the case just before last Christmas 
when bad weather hit the east, includ- 
ing Atlanta). 


WAREHOUSES VS. AIR FREIGHT 


Does it pay to use air freight and 
cut down or cut out warehousing? 
Harvard Business School’s recent sur- 
vey, The Role of Air Freight in Physi- 
cal Distribution, provides a formula 
which may help you decide the an- 
swer. 


Here is the reasoning. Part of 
warehouse expense is fixed cost 
(specifically, interest, taxes, insur- 
ance and the public accounting fee). 
Part is variable cost (specifically, 
warehouse fee, shipping to & from 
the warehouse). Now much of fixed 
warehousing expense is determined 
by the level of inventory tradition- 
ally carried. The level of inventory 
at each warehouse thus is assumed 
to remain in fixed relation to sales 
volume. Asa result, as sales volume 
falls, the cost of warehousing rises. 


_By contrast, air freight is pri- 
marily a variable cost, and if the 
same service can be maintained 
using air freight (a big if), you save 
by not using a warehouse until sales 
volume reaches a point where ware- 


housing is less costly than air freight. 


Therefore, you must determine 
just how much sales volume is 
needed for the cost of warehousing 


to equal the cost of air freight. When 


your actual sales (and thus inven- 
tory level) are below this theoretical 
point, you know that it’s cheaper to 
When your actual 
sales top this theoretical point, you 


use air freight. 


know that warehousing is cheaper. 


Finding this theoretical sales vol- 
ume (when air freight costs equal 
warehousing costs) is the job of this 
formula outlined 
study: 


in the Harvard 


Let a —total fixed cost of the 


warehouse. 


b — warehouse variable unit cost 
(obtained by dividing the total vari- 
able costs by unit volume handled 
by the warehouse). 


c — air freight variable unit cost. 


x = breakeven quantity of sales 
(where cost of warehousing equals 
cost of air freight). 


For each warehouse, the total 
fixed cost of the warehouse (a) plus 
the warehouse variable unit cost (b) 
times the breakeven quantity of 
sales (x) equals the air freight unit 
cost (c) times the breakeven quan- 
tity of sales (x). 


Or as Harvard Business School's 
study diagrams it: a + b (x) — c (x). 
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So far, Sears has not extended t 
overnight air freight service to ott 
parts of the U.S. Competitor Me 
gomery Ward, however, says it ] 
used air freight for about 10 yea 
principally to ship clothes to stor 
“Air transport,” says general traf 
manager Joseph Curby, “has greg 
increased our business in many area 


> Manufacturers’ use of air distri 
tion is on a lesser scale, generally f. 
into the “emergency” category. T 
years ago, Admiral Corp. began to ch 
ter planes to fly television sets and 
frigerators to conventions of its 85 
so distributors (who supply Admir 
some 25,000 dealers from their 0 
warehouses). “It is very important 
us to get these shipments to the ¢ 
ventions on time, because a lot of b 
ing is done then on the spot.” Admit 
theory apparently is that the more 
pliances on hand, the more actual 
ders. Since these conventions come 
special times of the year (Decem 
and January for refrigerators; May ¢ 
June for TV sets), Admiral’s air sk 
ments are confined to those peri 
In fact, Admiral (which normally sh 
by train) estimates that air cargo ec 
the company some four times as mt 
as surface transportation. 

By contrast, Armour Laborator 
pharmaceutical drug subsidiary of 
mour & Co., successfully and profita 
uses air freight regularly. 

Before 1955, Armour distributed i 
rugs to southwest distributors throt 
a company-owned & operated wi 
house in Ft. Worth. It found, he 
ever, that it cost 8.89% of the ar 
total sales to warehouse the go 
Now, by shipping by air direct from 
factory to distributor, Armour’s costd 
cut to roughly 5.23% of sales. 


> Possibly the most sweeping use 
air distribution may come from Gen 
Electric. Reports (neither confir 
nor denied by the company) are 1 
GE is experimenting with air distt 
tion of its appliances from the prod 
tion center at Louisville’s Applia 
Park, 


> Air distribution for GE would 
quite well into the company’s appa 
plan (evident since last summer) to § 
directly from factory to dealer ° 
would then warehouse the prod 
right in his store. This, of 
could lead to virtual elimination 
company warehouses. 


Eiscest actual hypo for air fre 


freight forwarders to service small 
munities. 
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Companion’s 
circulation fate 
settled: 


TV ratings 
reveal newer 
shows weak: 


_ New president 
for McCall's: 


Boney 8, 1987 
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MEDIA 
FORECAST 


Both McCall’s and Ladies’ Home Journal will fatten their circulation from the 
list of the defunct Woman’s Home Companion. Here’s how it will work: 


Unexpired Companion subscriptions (about 3,000,000) will be divided into three 
groups—those duplicated by McCall subscriptions, those duplicated by Journal : 
subs, and unduplicated circulation. The duplicates will be added to McCall’s and 
the Journal in the form of subscription extensions corresponding to the unexpired 
time on the Companion subscriptions. Unduplicated circulation will be split between 
the two magazines according to a formula not yet worked out. 


Crowell-Collier will pay McCall’s and LHJ for fulfillment of the subscriptions, 
though the exact price hasn’t yet been made public. 


McCall’s will probably raise its guarantee 6.4% to 5,000,000, its black & white page 
rate 12% to $17,800. The Journal (current guarantee: 4,850,000) is withholding 
announcement pending complete analysis of Companion’s list. Good Housekeeping 
(guarantee: 3,400,000), which probably has a high percentage of duplication with 
Companion, is not involved. 


Chances are McCall’s and the Journal will benefit about equally from the deal, 
so their competitive position within the service field won't change substantially. 
What they're looking for is a stronger weapon against the 5,000,000-plus 
circulations of the mass weekly magazines. 


The wide dismay over the quality of network television programing last year 

was justified by the rating figures last week. A. C. Nielsen’s 1956 ratings summary 
shows that no new show came close to two perennial favorites—I Love Lucy and 
the Ed Sullivan show—in the 48 weeks measured. 


The biggest single-broadcast audience for a regularly scheduled show was Sullivan’s 
entry for November 18, which reached 21,753,000 homes. Lucy took top hcnors 
on December 10 for audience for an average minute with 18,963,000. 


$64,000 Question hit top place in average audience 11 times during the year, 
Lucy 10 times. 


You're likely to see more executive shakeups at the ratings-conscious networks 
if 1957 doesn’t see a redistribution of the audience among some of the newer shows. 


If you’re wondering why McCall Corp. picked ex-governor Arthur Langlie of 
Washington as president last week, here are the reasons: 


Despite the fact that the 56-year-old Langlie is a lawyer and a politician without 
prior publishing experience (12 years in private practice, twice mayor of Seattle, 
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Time out for 
wider audience? 


The newsstand 
distribution 
lineup: 
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three times governor of Washington, unsuccessful senatorial candidate last 
November), he’s a most logical man for the job. 


First, as outgoing president Marvin Pierce (who at 64 is moving up to the 
long-vacant post of board chairman) is at some pains to point out, Langlie will u 
his wide administrative experience to coordinate the rebuilding of McCall’s 
three-pronged operation (publishing, printing, patternmaking), whose net profit 
has been declining for the last three years ($549,548 in 1956's first half vs. 
$677,640 for the same period of 1955). Pierce claims he doesn’t have to be a 
specialist in any of the three to do that. 


Second, while Langlie is plainly a Norton Simon executive representative (he w 
picked by Simon on the recommendation of M. C. Deggeller, president of Sime 
controlled Harbor Plywood Corp. and Langlie’s college fraternity brother), he 
national prestige and valuable government contacts (among them: Republicai 
power Thomas E. Dewey). Such assets can do McCall Corp. nothing but good. 


Time magazine may be after a broader audience than it sought in the past. 


? 


Tip-off is a circulation-building third cover gatefold ad in February’s Reader's 

Digest which cost a cool $120,000. Time circulation spokesmen look on the ad as 
experiment. If it pays off, they say it will be less costly than a standard direct m 
campaign. They deny the ad is intended to build a Life-sized audience for thé 
news magazine to broaden its circulation (current guarantee: 2,100,000). 


Sametime, Time is experimenting with other mass media to build circulation 
(e.g., four slots in 20 cities on Person to Person, also quite a bit of spot radio). 


In the last five years the whole magazine newsstand distribution picture has 
undergone a complete reversal. The bulk of the big magazines are now distribt 
by companies whose policies are controlled by publishers rather than by distribt 
whose fortunes are tied to magazine retailing. q 


Time, Life, Fortune, Sports Illustrated, McCall’s, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, © 
Better Homes & Gardens, Living for Young Homemakers, Charm, Mademoit 
Popular Science & Sunset are distributed by publisher-owned Select Magazin 


Satevepost, Ladies’ Home Journal, Holiday, Esquire, Coronet, American Hom 
Look, Vogue, House & Garden, Glamour, Field & Stream, Popular Garden 
Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, Science & Mechanics are handled by Curtis-owne 
Curtis Circulation Co. q 


Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Harper's Bazaar, House Beautiful, Town ¢ 
Country, Sports Afield, Motor Boating, Capper’s Farmer, Household and Seve 
others are distributed by Hearst’s International Circulation division. 


New Yorker, Newsweek, Pines publications, Popular Mechanics and U.S. Nev 


& World Report are still distributed by American News. Fawcett, Macfadden 
TV Guide handle their own distribution. J 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE'S 


Analysis of gas & oil ads 


Chicago Tribune’s fifth and newest study of buying motivations covers gasol 
advertising and symbols. It suggests that current gas & oil advertising isn’t gett 


across to the consumer, and 


New Anti-Corrosion additive 


‘s another reason why 
RED CROWNis your 
Zest Gasoline Buy! 


FILL UP NOW... CALL YOUR STANDARD Off a: 


QUALITY PRODUCTS + FRIENDLY SERVICE « DEPENDABLE DELIVER’ 


This ad is over consumers’ head 
as is virtually all additives copy 


Dont let this happen to you! 


iT WITH, 


DE- ICER n< now in STANDARD RED CROWN, 100 
¢!! 3 


ics Grads Gos 
bs) INCREASE IM PRICE 


+ with o BIG BOOST in OCTANE 


iyo a 
Tankful Today Ne 
and Learn Why Milbans Soy. You expect more from “STANDARD | and get it! 


This ad is better because people 
can see themselves in similar fix 


44, 


it gives some suggestions for advertising copy that 


Tue ADS gasoline companies will 
use to flag motorists during the coming 
peak driving seasons are now in the 
works. Later, millions of dollars will 
be spent in media to present the various 
programs. But if the appeals employed 


continue to follow recent trends, much 


of this effort will be useless, some 
downright detrimental—or so indicates 
a gasoline buying study the Chicago 
Tribune has just released.* 

The most interesting—and probably 
most important—study finding is that 
customers don’t understand either the 
mechanics of their cars or the technical 
subjects stressed in gasoline ads. In- 
stead they buy gasoline on the basis of 
the company’s reputation. And where 
does this reputation get the big test? 
In the convenience facilities and friend- 
liness of attendants of the gas station. 

The Tribune’s study was conducted 
by Dr. William E. Henry, University 
of Chicago psychologist, under direc- 
tion of the Tribune’s research & mar- 
keting director, Pierre Martineau. 
Depth interviews were held with 250 
Chicago motorists. 


> The ineffectiveness of the current 
kind of gas promotion is apparent in 
the high incidence of brand-switching 
detected by the 
claimed loyalty to a single brand. The 
industry, however, has attributed this 
fickleness to a high sensitivity to the 
ever-changing brand claims—thus com- 
panies vie with each other to make the 
biggest claims. Brand vacillation ap- 
pears actually to be due more to apathy 
than avidity, with most consumers 
drifting on the assumption that one 
gasoline is as good as another. 

Of 11 brands included in the study, 
only Standard (Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana) had any meaning or identification 
to speak of. Following, but well be- 
low, were Shell, Sinclair and Texaco. 
Almost entirely at the mercy of idle 
*Chicago Tribune over the last five years has 

uying of 


released studies of what motivates b 
beer, cigarets, automobiles, soap. 


survey—only 36%. 


whim were the seven other bra 
Cities Service, Sonoco, Mobilgas, 
Phillips, Pure Oil and Bulk, 


consumer isn’t comfortable in his 
fusion. He thinks he ought to 
some conviction about his buying, 1 
a bit guilty that he doesn’t. For 
thing, he feels he isn’t doing righ 
his car, for which he has deep pers 
feelings. The first part of the si 
massacred current gas ad technia 
the second offered some help. 


>Most succinctly, current ads 

provide the consumer with a bas 
the personal judgment he’d like to é€ 
cise. They shout of such esoteric 
tributes as TCP, MC4, Petrox and B 
er-X. Explanations of these myst 
are presented in the combined ja 
of a chemist and mechanical engi 
These proceed right over most con: 
ers’ heads. Martineau’s earlier 4 
mobile study revealed that only as 
minority of drivers, and these f 
low-income groups, know how 1% 
cars work. j 

Even when technical claims sue 
in attracting customers, they may b 
fire. Such ads promise to elimina 
wide variety of motor ills awesol 
detailed in the copy. This puts the 
torist on the alert for symptons, 
when they appear he blames the g 
line instead of the car. 

Another type ad activates a 
of gasoline itself (many characteri 
as dangerous, highly inflammabl 
something that explodes). These 
ads which emphasize the power 
ities of gasoline. The study she 
that most people recoil from the 
of “zoom” or “rapid getaway.” 

Still, the study indicates, cl 
shouldn’t be entirely ignored. 
consumer wants to be assured his 
line has the proper physical cot 
nents, but without the cryptic exp! 
tions. For instance, he seems to 
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r if ethyl and octane are present, 
if he doesn’t understand them. 


study reiterates that the com- 
takes precedence over the product 
soline buying. Three out of four 
to patronize a “regular brand sta- 
with the most prevalent reason 
+ that they felt safer with a com- 
of known reputation. Martineau 
s advertising should activate this 
ation to company allegiance, 
r than seek to shift attention to 
Is. The main points to emphasize, 
elieves, are dependability of the 
any and the friendliness and com- 
ice of its attendants. Concerning 
itter, the consumer prefers his at- 
int knowing and competent, rather 
servile. But at all times he will 
ice higher technical skill for 
lly consideration. 

t surprisingly, most gas companies 
t getting nearly all they should 
f their symbols. 

ly two out of 10 were found to 
ss both recognition and positive 
ing. Socony-Mobil’s flying red 
, along with being highly recog- 
le, suggests strength and vitality. 
lard gasoline’s burning standard 
st a background of red, white and 
stimulates pleasant thoughts of 
Olympic games and _ patriotism. 
irs was one that provoked neg- 
reactions among those __inter- 
a> 

rtineau believes symbols form po- 
lly strong points of identification 
companies and should be given 
attention. 

ded up, Martineau believes that 
e advertising must create more 
thy for the consumer. He advo- 
fewer ads depicting refineries and 
isides, more with settings and sit- 
as the average person can fit him- 
into, built around dependability 
iendliness themes. These will re- 
the consumer’s doubts and uneasi- 
nd give him the comfortable con- 
n he longs for. z 


lair Refining Co. is currently testing a new 
for its products 
S. 


in several western 
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SELLING TO INDUSTRY 


By John Sasso 


Aiding and abetting 


The “cut charge” racket, a de- 
vice whereby substandard publica- 
tions enlarge income at the expense 
of sound editorial coverage, has 
been a_ favorite topic here. 
Granted, it may be a picayune is- 
sue; but the fact remains that it 
furnishes heated  dis- 
cussion at almost any 
meeting in which edi- 
torial principles are 
discussed. We know 
that much heat, and 
very little light, was 
generated on the sub- 
ject at the recent So- 
ciety of Business Maga- 
zine Editors meeting in 
Chicago. 

Naturally, we think 
the practice unethical 
and hate to see reputable agen- 
cies encouraging it. Yet one of 
the editors belonging to SBME 
has sent us a sheaf of typical letters 
and releases from agencies asking, 
practically, to be billed for “en- 
graving” charges. We'd love to 
publish their names, but obviously 
can’t. Two of the “please-bill” re- 
leases come from top-flight agen- 
cies. Do they, or do they not, be- 
lieve in valid editorial performance 
by media in which they invest 
client funds? 


Copycats, Inc. 


One of our faithful readers just 
picked up a bag of peanuts as a 
prize in the copywriter imitativity 
contest being sponsored by this 


column. Out Detroit way he notes 
that Speedway 79 Gasoline has 
“broken the octane barrier”; Plym- 
outh has “smashed the time bar- 
rier’; Vernor’s Gingerale has “bro- 
ken the weather barrier,” 
Ronson has “broken the electric 
shaver price barrier.” It seems to 
us that one barrier to a good ad is 
an unimaginative copywriter. I 
wonder how psychologists would 


The newest in the continuing TV spot series 
for St. Joseph Aspirin stresses its disintegrat- 
ing speed — “3 times faster than other pain 
relievers tested!” A dramatic, comparative 
laboratory test proves another point of St. 
Joseph’s superiority. The entire series of 1 
minute and 20 second TV spots is fast paced 
and exciting. The product is strongly identi- 
fied, and the name, St. Joseph, is well handled 
to stay in viewers’ minds. Produced by SARRA 
for PLOUGH INCORPORATED, through LAKE- 
SPIRO-SHURMAN, INC. 


SPECIALISTS 


and. 


® 


analyze this constant iteration of a 
phrase in today’s advertising? Send 
us your examples. We'll send the 
peanuts. 


Hate that word 


Ever notice the frequent appear- 
ance of that favorite word of in- 
dustrial copywriters, “rugged”? No 

self-respecting engineer 
would ever use it in 
describing a piece of 
equipment, yet it fur- 
nishes a convenient um- 
brella for the word- 
starved ad creator. 
Just for fun (and be- 
cause we saw that Yar- 
way used “rugged” to 
describe a valve in the 
same issue of a plant 
maintenance magazine 
that Belmont Packing 
leteabea its packing as “rugged”), 
we went to Funk & Wagnalls Col- 
lege Standard Dictionary which 
says: RUGGED adj. 1. Having a 
surface full of abrupt inequalities; 
broken into irregular points or 
crags; steep and rocky; rough; un- 
even. 2. Shaggy; unkempt; disor- 
dered; ragged. 3. Rough in temper, 
character or action; harsh; stern. 
4, Having strongly marked fea- 
tures; wrinkled; frowning;  fur- 
rowed. 5. Lacking culture or re- 
finement; rude. 6. Rough to the 
ear; grating. 7. Robust; sturdy. 8. 
Tempestuous; stormy. (See Swed- 
ish rugga, to roughen.) 

Now fellows, does your valve, 
or packing, or housing, or bearing, 
have a surface full of inequalities?; 
Is your product shaggy and un- 
kempt?; is it wrinkled? Sure, we 
know you meant sturdy, but sturdy 
is an obscure alternate meaning 
for rugged. 

Some ads, with good reason, 
might be called “rugged” no doubt, 
but not those in which the writer 
is creative in the selection and use 
of his words. Sometimes, referring 
to a dictionary will help, too. 
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FACES OF THE 
FORTNIGHT== 


Pabst’s Hehman adapts 
merchandising to beer 


“Beer is basically a consumer package 
item and, as such, is subject to the 
same appeals and reacts to the same 
emotional stimuli as other packaged 
goods.” 

This concept of beer merchandising 
is voiced by Richard H. Hehman, newly 
promoted marketing director of Pabst 
Brewing Co. (Chicago). And so con- 
fident is Pabst that Hehman and his 
theories will reverse the brewery’s four- 
year sales dive (from 1952’s 4,600,000 
barrels to 3,370,000 last year) that 
Pabst is giving Hehman a 1957 ad 
budget of $8,400,000—20% than 1956. 

Husky, forceful, 43-year-old Hehman 
was recently called up from the ranks 
of Pabst brand managers to head a 
marketing department encompassing 
advertising, merchandising and brand 
management for Pabst’s two brands of 
beer (Blue Ribbon, Eastside Old Tap 
Lager), one ale (Old Tankard), and its 
lines of Hoffman and Pabst soft drinks. 

Hehman’s emphasis on point-of-sale, 
packaging, premiums and price deals 
for Pabst comes naturally, since he 
spent 14 years in supermarket promo- 
tion with Kroger Co. (Cincinnati). More 
recently, with Pabst, Hehman observed 
how much a packaged take-home prod- 
uct beer has become. Thus, Pabst’s 
new eye-catching cartons with their 
premium offers of coasters, salt & pep- 
per shakers and barbecue equipment; 
its price deals via coupons and bulk 


purchase offers; its striking point-of-sale 
items, including plastic and illuminated 
displays. Further, Pabst’s new adver- 
tising campaign (via Leo Burnett Co., 
Chicago) will feature family life pegged 
around music, replacing the recent 
“touch & blindfold” series. 

Hehman is currently working on an 
expanded magazine schedule, with color 
ads slated for five national magazines, 
as well as an increased outdoor poster 
campaign. Hehman will swing more 
emphasis behind local advertising 
(amounting to 33% of Pabst’s total ad 
budget), with television, newspapers 
and radio in that order of budget allot- 
ment. Pabst’s national TV schedule 
will again include coverage of the Col- 
lege All-Star football games, but it may 
cut its weekly boxing coverage from 
half-sponsorship to quarter-sponsorship. 

The increased emphasis on art in 
Pabst ads also stems from Hehman’s 
background. A former commercial art- 
ist, he gave it up during the depression 
to join Kroger, was art director in 1945 
when he left to become Campbell- 
Mithun’s merchandising manager. After 
a brief stint with a Milwaukee display 
company, Hehman rejoined Kroger, was 
director of creative production when he 
joined Pabst in 1951. 

Hehman, who wants to tie beer to 
the trend of family living, is himself 
an enthusiastic family man. He, his 
wife and four sons live in the Chicago 
north shore suburb of Glenview where 
Hehman is active in a home owners’ 
association, United Fund and Boy 
Scouts, 


Fred Manchee, executive vice-presi- 
dent of BBDO, has had a greenhouse 
(just off the study of his Ridgewood, 
N.J., home) for about seven years. He 
has no “specialty” as such but raises 
cut flowers (chrysanthemums, carna- 
tions, etc.) as well as flowering shrubs 
(camellias, gardenias, etc). 

Manchee spends five or six hours 
each weekend in his green house which 
is equipped with completely automatic 
ventilation and heating, occasionally 
sends a bouquet of flowers to sick 
friends. He inherited his love of flow- 
ers from his father who had a green 
thumb. Manchee considers his hobby 
“a good hedge against retirement.” 
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BBDO’s Manchee 


“ 


Pabst’s Richard H. Hehman 
The merchandising comes natur 


Lewyt ad director Dorf; 
shakeout for appliances 


“The appliance business today 7 
many problems. When too many ¢ 
panies are marketing too many pI 
ucts, there has to be a shakeout. 
companies have already gone out 
business, others have cut back a 
number of models. Only those com 
nies with dynamic thinking—those 
can merchandise with the times 
going to survive.” 

This analysis of the appliance 1 
ket comes from a man closely invol 
in it: slim, slow-talking, 41-year 
Henry Dorff, advertising director 
Lewyt Corp. Last August, Dorff joi 
Lewyt as ad director, but the comp 
held up announcement of the appé 
ment until Dorff could complet 
three-month tour of Lewyt dea 
and distributors. 

His field trip was vitally impor 
to both Dorff and Lewyt, for it i 
distribution that most of today’s 
pliance makers find their biggest p: 
lems. To help and encourage t 
dealers and distributors, Lewyt sp 
about half of its $4,000,000 ad but 
in co-op, most of it in newspapers 
though Lewyt is “trying to harness 
power of television” by urging dea 
to use TV spots). Lewyt also sp 
about $1,250,000 in general cons! 
magazines (via Hicks & Greist agen 
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ewyt’s current ad strategy is the 
growth of a research study con- 
ted by its agency, which showed 
- women believe they put less effort 
. vacuuming when the cleaner has 
‘e power. Thus Lewyt’s ad theme: 
Lewyt “Power” cleaner offers 24% 
‘e suction at the nozzle. Like most 
uum cleaner makers, Lewyt offers 
lels in two price brackets: a lower- 
ed model ($59.95) and a more ex- 
sive model ($89.95). 
sewyt markets through about 90 
ributors, explains Dorff, and it’s “a 
stant battle to get your share of 
distributor’s time.” One of Dorff’s 
- contributions at Lewyt was a sug- 
ion—a contest that would “broaden 
base” by building up the number 
Lewyt dealers. The contest opens 
month and runs through April; 
vyt will give a diamond set initial 
s to every distributors salesman 
) Opens up seven new Lewyt deal- 
and for salesmen who open the 
t dealerships, a full-carat diamond 
. Lewyt has also developed a new 
at-of-sale floor display which will 
distributed to dealers during the 
test, since, explains Dorff, “we 
nd we were being neglected at 
at-of-sale.” 
Jorff was sales promotion manager 
Waterman Pen Co., advertising & 
s promotion manager of Sales Af- 
tes (beauty & cosmetic products 
ufacturer), account executive at 
y Advertising and vice-president of 
en Watch Co. in 1951 as advertis- 
vice-president. More recently, Dorff 
| advertising vice-president of Hart- 
1 Luggage Co. before joining Lewyt. 


tail experience key 
Vintners’ Meisel 


a 1954, Browne Vintners Co. made 
ique appointment when it named 
g Meisel national sales promotion 

iager. Meisel’s forte was local-level 

ling. However, in five years as 
pral manager of the 13-store Cuban 
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Liquor Co. chain (Shreveport, Baton 
Rouge, New Orleans), Meisel turned 
a five-point store-improvement blue- 
print into a real sales success. Thus 
when Browne Vintners chose Meisel, 
it expressed a confidence not only in 
the man, but also in the importance 
of his retail experience. 

The investment proved worthy. Last 
month Meisel took over Browne Vint- 
ners re-established post of advertising 
& sales promotion manager, incorporat- 
ing the duties of retiring ad manager 
Earle Capwell. In the new job Meisel 
will coordinate the company’s adver- 
tising, sales promotion and sales. 

During the coming year, Meisel re- 
ports, Browne Vintners will put strong- 
er emphasis on its Martell cognac (ads 
now are designed to “remind” consum- 
ers of Martell, feature a romantic 
French poster theme). Meisel also ex- 
pects to make more extensive use of 
newspapers for advertising the com- 
pany brands. Otherwise the ad budget 
($1,500,000 this year) will continue 
as in the past: two-thirds for Browne 
Vintners’ big seller, White Horse 
Scotch, the balance (by sales) to its 
B&G wines, Noilly Prat vermouth, Ki- 
jafa cordial, Mum’s champagne and 
Martell. 

During the current weeks, Meisell 
will begin planning for fall ad cam- 
paigns. Sametime, he intends to step 
up sales by focusing on needs of the 
field representatives. “When I first 
came into this job,” says Meisel, “I 
spent 90 days touring the country, 
learning the problems of field men. 
Now I hope to make use of this in- 
field contact by directing the planning 
of our integrated program to needs of 
the specific regions. We've tried to 
give a morale stimulus to our field men 
by showing them the home office has 
confidence in them, by supplying them 
quickly and efficiently.” 

Meisel, a native New Yorker, lives 
in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., with his wife 
Rebecca and 8-year-old son, Perry. 
Now a stamp collector, he hopes even- 
tually to own a cabin cruiser. 


What could whet the appetite more than a big 
beautiful turkey, roasted to a golden brown? 
And what could sell butter better, than seeing 
that turkey brushed and basted with plenty 
of it? This 1-minute TV spot for the American 
Dairy Association is one of a series extolling 
butter — as the spread, and as a flavorful 
cooking ingredient. Step by step this particu- 
lar episode shows preparation and roasting. 
And SARRA’S food photography gives the 
result plenty of appetite appeal. Produced by 
SARRA for the AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION through CAMPBELL-MITHUM, INCOR- 
PORATED. 


SPECIALISTS 


IN LOS ANGELES 
YOU WON’T HAVE 
“HEART TROUBLE” 


the world famous 


Bovey Hill 


HOTEL 
is in the heart 
of the city’s life 


e 
MEMBER OF THE DINERS’ CLUB 
e 


HERNANDO COURTRIGHT, President 


CLIP THE CLIPPER’ 


Like many other BIG NAME firms, you, too, 
can clip monthly Clipper art for striking, origi- 
nal layouts that can be produced in a jiffy. 
Free sample. Yours to use. Address... 


MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC. 


BOX E-806 Peoria, Illinois 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, ADVERTISING, 
SALES PROMOTION 
—Account executive with 10 years’ experience 
desirous of West Coast location. Thorough 


background in graphic arts. Major interest in 


consumer goods and entertainment fields. 
Age 34—married. Present employer is aware 
of this ad. Box T-554. 


SARA %.. 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 


Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 
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LETTERS 


Outdoor ads 


Sirs: 

During my visit to America last year I 
visited about 60 companies and organiza- 
tions to study the type of information 
and methods used on all kinds of adver- 
tising media. 

You may be sure that my seven weeks 
stay in America was very worthwhile. 
It was also wonderful to meet so many 
friendly and hospitable American people 
and I found new friends everywhere. 

When I read your paper some days 
ago I was very surprised at an article, 
entitled “Media auf deutch,” (Tide—Dec. 
14, 1956) telling about Dr. Jens H. Schmidt 
and his visit to New York. One of his 
conclusions was that he was amazed that 
“he never did find an expert on measuring 
outdoor advertising.” 

Why did not your own. representative 
inform him and your readers about the 
Traffic Audit Bureau (TAB) in New York 
and the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, Inc., in Chicago? I believe 
that with the Traffic Audit Bureau and 


the extensive research that this association - 


is conducting, you do have very good and 

improving measuring tools for outdoor 
advertising. ... 

James Brade 

President and Managing Director 

Tidningsstatistik 

Stockholm 


A good suggestion, and we took it—Ed. 


Agency networks 


Sirs: 

In the October 12th issue of your good 
magazine there appeared a column written 
by John Sasso which takes several de- 
liberate potshots at advertising agency 
networks. 

I believe Mr. Sasso does the agency 
business a great disservice with these com- 
ments. As one’ who has been a network 
member for over ten years, and a past 
chairman of a network, I think it can 


The New Lilt Home Permanent is the ‘fastest, 
easiest permanent ever,” says the charming 
narrator. And a convincing demonstration 
bears this out. Contrasting Lilt with a com- 
petitive product, this TV spot shows how easily 
the Lilt squeeze bottle sprays Lilt on and in- 
geniously proves its “faster saturation with 
blotting paper curls. Shots of a model’s hair— 
short, longer, shoulder length—offer evidence 
that curls sprayed with Lilt “last and last until 
they‘re cut!” This series of 60-second TV spots 
was produced by SARRA for THE PROCTER 
AND GAMBLE COMPANY through GREY AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


SPECIALISTS 


SARRA— 8. 


IN VISUAL SELLING 


be shown that the network plan greatl 
augments advertising agency services an 
provides a function far more fundamenta 
than those more or less superficial type 
of services which Sasso enumerates. 

One of the reasons why networks arg 
most valuable, in my opinion, is the 
network annual meeting. In the case ol 
our network, the heads of about thirty-five 
independent agencies, in as many differen 
market areas, meet to consider problem 
of agency management and to become wel 
acquainted with each other. We are abl 
to discuss details of our work fully, for the 
reason that we are not direct competitors 
We are also able to learn by these meet 
ings just what the capabilities and limita 
tions of various members are so that 
can be guided accordingly when askin, 
them for assistance afterwards. 


Our network, Affiliated Advertisin 
Agencies Network, at the present tim 
consists of advertising agencies in oye 
thirty U.S. market areas. In many cases 
our members are the largest independen 
agencies in their cities. They are wel 
acquainted with the industry and_ busi 
ness in their areas. They are apt to | 
among the largest customers of the medi 
in their markets. When we want informa 
tion about employment conditions, dis 
tributor organizations, competitive dat 
and similar subjects of importance to ot 
clients, we frequently find our networ 
members in a position to give us the neces 
sary information faster, more accurate! 
and considerably cheaper than through an 
commercial service or organization whic¢ 
might be available in the same areas 
Quite frequently we get such informatio 
for our clients more reliably than 
could do it ourselves, even if moné 
were no object, since our network mem 
bers have the finest possible contacts i 
their own communities. Today somé 
of the networks have paid secretaries wh@ 
work full time handling the traffic b 
tween members. Our network, for & 
ample, has almost fifty million dollar 
total billing. It has a full-time executit 
and a monthly publication distribute 
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among the members. It also has an award 
contest, and it also provides a full tuition 
scholarship to the most deserving student 
of advertising in a nation-wide compe- 
tition. . 

I think you will see in the next few 
years a great expansion of the already 
rapidly growing network plan. The net- 
work, we believe, provides several an- 
swers to the smaller agencies’ growth 
problems. 

As most of your readers know, branch 
offices are frequently opened by agencies 
in distant cities because a specific client 
demands such an office. Such branch 
offices are not usually completely inte- 
grated advertising agencies. They are 
usually incapable of providing the over- 
all type of service which we can get 
from almost all of our network members. 
In addition, if they are branch offices, 
they are usually staffed by men sent 
out by the home office, and they cannot 
hope to have the contact in the home 
community which independent agencies 
in those cities always possess. Further- 
more, only the very large agency can af- 
ford many branch offices. Through the 
network plan, we have branch offices 
standing by to help us at any time we 
may need its assistance without overhead 
when we do not use them... . 

John Mather Lupton 
President 
John Mather Lupton Co., Inc. 


We are grateful for Reader Lupton’s 
comments and hope he saw Columnist 
Sasso’s expansion of his original remarks 
in Tide’s Nov. 23rd issue.—Ed. 


WORDS AT WORK 


e Deep tufting produces an op- 
ulent island-for-two. 
—IMPERIAL LOVESEAT 


e From moo to you in 24 hours. 
—DAITCH DAIRY 


e But don’t think all this is too 
rich for your blood, because 
the price tag on this remark- 
able car hasn’t yet caught up 
with its goodness. —PONTIAC 


e This broadloom is guaranteed 
not to wear out for the next 
seven years while it i 
stomped on, tromped on, 
bounced on, jumped.on, and 
even rock ’n’ rolled on. 

—WANAMAKER’S 

e Does so many fasten-ating 

things. | —SWINGLINE STAPLER 


e Sugar-cured, hickory-smoked 
ham from a porker whose 
sole purpose in life was to 
make a big pig of himself on 
Iowa’s golden corn. 

—RATH PACKING CO. 

e How about your car? Still got 
the zip and the zest and the 
zing that it used to have? 

—AC SPARK PLUGS 

e Even the “rocks” taste better. 

—OLD TAYLOR BOURBON 
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Fifty-Fourth in a Series 


Don E. Ahrens 


Gen. Mgr., Cadillac Motor Car Div. 
General Motors Corp. 


LIKE MOST 
“Newsworthy” 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 
MR. AHRENS" 
LATEST 
BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 

IS BY... 


Yean Kacluin 


Photographers to the Business Executive 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17—PL 3-188 
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FOOTNOTES 


Some notes on industrial advertising 


There are today in the U.S. almost 2,000 
business publications compared to about 1,500 in 
1946, an increase of 500. In the same length of 
time the amount of advertising dollars spent in 
business magazines jumped from $178 million to 
over $400 million. These are impressive figures, 
but like most impressive figures their true signifi- 
cance is frequently lost. 


First of all, they indicate that business papers 
are a dynamic, growing, national medium which 
has neither suffered shrunken revenues as network 
radio has nor contracted numerically the way the 
mass circulation general magazines have. The only 
conclusions you can draw from that is that business 
publications are indeed performing a very valuable 
service to their audiences (industry generally) and 
that they are paying off more and more for those 
companies which use them for advertising. 


However, most media (and oddly enough usually 
during periods of their greatest prosperity), have 
suffered from a lack of basic research from time to 
time from not being able to demonstrate adequately 
just what services their readers actually obtain 
from the medium and from not being able to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of their advertising 
pages. For example, network radio at the height 
of its heyday neglected basic research to a shameful 
degree and today we fear network television is be- 
ing lulled by the same false sense of security. 


Business publications can and should profit by 
both examples. They are unprecedentedly prosper- 
ous, they have the resources for the necessary re- 
search and they have the stature. The only thing 
they lack at the moment is any pressing need for it. 
And like other media have, they may find that 
og the need becomes apparent it may be too 
ate. 


On page 31 of this issue Tide begins a new 
series on industrial advertising. Frankly, we are 
“very proud of this series because we think it will 
make a very real contribution to the basic knowl- 
edge of industrial advertising effectiveness. As far 
as we know, nothing like it has ever before been 
attempted, at least in just this way. There are a 
great many things we hope to accomplish with the 
series, but not the least among them by any means 
is the hope that it will inspire at least some business 
magazines to take a look at their research, to re- 
evaluate it, and to search for new areas to explore. 
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We hope, too, that it will move some industn 
advertisers to ask more searching questions of f 
business media they use. Finally, and perhaps mé 
important, we hope it will give industrial manag 
ments some convincing evidence of just how effe 
tive industrial advertising can be. 


TV’s middle age 


In the fanfare accompanying the announcemé 
of the annual Sylvania Television Awards, t 
opinion of the committee of judges on televisi¢ 
generally somehow escaped much notice. Its 
pity, because the committee has some cog¢ 
comments to make. 


For one thing, it carefully pointed out t 
while television had “maintained a high creat 
level in 1956,” it did not feel that television h 
grown. This not so subtle distinction was made 
the committee because it felt that television is | 
“vigorous and challenging a medium to ha 
reached a plateau at its early stage.” 


The committee specifically singled out th 
areas of public service where it feels that televis 
is not fulfilling its obligations: first, in the frequi 
mis-use of the English language, the prevalence 
violence and sadism in so many shows aired duri 
the hours when children watch television; secot 
the committee feels the television industry sho 
do more to foster democratic attitudes, especié 
by adopting casting policies “which would pen 
performers, regardless of race, creed or nation 
origin, to be shown in roles which truly dey 
occupational and economic situations which mé 
of them in fact do enjoy . . .”; third, the failure 
the networks to meet the opportunities the Uni 
Nations deliberations on the Egyptian and Hung 
ian crises gave them. 7 


The committee felt, in short, “that television 
moved out of its vigorous, adventurous youth i 
a well-preserved, but premature, and, we he 
temporary middle age. However, its highly 
veloped technical resources, including color, anc 
known available creative talent are factors in 
development of a hopeful future...” The ¢ 
mittee then said it looks “forward with optim 
to a more exciting year of viewing in 1957.” 
may we add to that, do we. 
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